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WELL COLLEGE, 


REOPEN on the 21st of JULY. 


pow CATION in PARIS, by 
‘4 CORNET, (successors to Mme. Bray, 11, 


Champs Elysées. : 
Referee, the Rev. Dr. EMERTON Middlesex 


ts + ry r , 
GUPERIOR EDUCATION.— The Rev. 
GORDON, of Walsall, Staffordshire. RECKIVES under 
care a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD and 
RDUCATE. The course of instruction embraces the Classics and 
Modern Languages, together with the several branches of Science 
adapted to fit for the learned professions or higher walks of comme 
ife. Terms, 40 guineas per annum.—References kindly permitt« ‘at to 
the Rev. J. H. Sharwood, M.A., Vicar of Walsall 


paivate TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
late Fellow and Public Tutor, of University Honours, high tes- 
timonials, and great experence in education, residing in a healthy 
district near a railway, has TWO VACANCIES among Four Pupils, 
who are prepared for the Universities or Army, and regarded as mem- 
bers of the family. Terms moderate. 
Address the “ Rev. M. B.,” Mr. Andrews's, Bonkselte r. Durhs am 


(Ay EeOnAM -HOUSE ACADEMY, 
Reading.—The course of instruction embraces every branch of a 
gound commercial education, with Latin, Mathematics, and French by 
a resident Parisian. This establishment has been conducted many 
years by Mr. KNIGUTON. Terr Board and education, for pupils 
under Twelve years of age, 22 guine as per annum; ditto, ditto, above 
that age, 24 guineas per annum ; laundress, 30s. per annum References 
given to and required from strangers. The classes will reassemble 
aly 7. Sete Ae. be ae oreo 
IUBLIC SCHUOLS.—Youth on quitting 
these Establishments are often lamentably deficient in some of 
the more useful and indispensable branches of English, as the appli- 
ances of calculation and a graceful elocution, with a good style both of 
eomposition and writing ; the use of the globes, &c. The advertiser, 
Thirty years’ experience, and author of highly-approved works, attends 
pupils at their homes on reasonable terms. References unexcep- 
tionable. 
Address Mr. ANTROBUS, 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry. 


—An effort to make a first-class education what it shoald be 
Four resident Masters. French and German as on the Continent. 
Apply to Mr. WYLES for papers. 

From J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M. :—“ Mr. Wyles evidently possesses the 
true spirit of a teacher; enthusiasm in his profession—natural aptitude 
ia the government and discipline of youth—a high ideal of the office 
of an educator, and a steady determination to use all practicable 
means for a‘taining it. I believe thatit is very rarely the case that 
school instruction has been made so attractive in its process, and s0 
varied in its results, as it is in his Institution.” 


=m ane enews SATIN 
HPUCATION AL ESTABLISHMENT 
4 YOUNG LADIES, 2, Stanley Crescent. Notting hill, London 
Conducted by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. The honse is large and commo- 
dius; and, as the number of pupils is limited, they enjoy most of the 
comforts of a well-appointed home, and that domestic intercourse with 
the Principals so essential to the formation of the mind and manners 
aii the completion of the most important departments of Education. 
The school, being in union with the Royal College of Preceptors, affords 
peculiar fucilities for the training of Governesses. 
References to the parents of pupils. Prospectuses of tenns 
‘orw arded on application, 


(\LAREMONT HOUSE SCHOOL, WAKE- 


FIELD, conducted by Miss WEIR, assisted by competent resi- 
dent governesses and visiting masters, 

The aim of the teachers in this establishment is to institute a course 
of education, which, by a judicious training of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, may be calculated to meet the requirements of the pre- 
amt day. 

The pupils are not indiscriminately forced into the routine of school 
wechanism, by which their minds are often cramped or deformed, but 
their various mental peculiar are carefully studied, that each, as 
far as possible, may be subjected to rational discipline, and fitted for 
the reception of truth. Their attention is carefully directed to the 
various branches of school instruction, and especially to such as tend 
to expand their minds and impress upon them the great andinteresting | 
facts of natural science. 

Terms and re‘erences forwarded on application 

The duties of the school will be resumed on Tuesday. 


MIDDLESEX, will | P ERTH 


Mmes. de 
rue de Chaillot, 


Hanwell College, 


Dr. 


32, Great Portland-atreet. Portland-ploce 


July 29. 
LADY, conducting a long-established first- 
- class SCHOOL in the country, is desirous of quickly filling the 
vacancies which have occu 1 with the daughters of clergymen or 
gentlemen. Of the former her school is already largely composed. | 

Her Pupila recommence their studies on the 30th July ; and the 
terms she offers are thirty-five guineas for the board and a thorough 
English education, with French (which is imparted by a Parisienne), 
Drawing in various styles, the Pianoforte, and Singing. Italian, if 
reyuired, an extra charge. 

It will be explained to parents applying, that the accomplishments 
arte taughtin the best manner. The domestic arrangements are supe- 
tor, and the house is commodious, and agreeably situated in its own 
grounds, 

References will be offered to several clergymen whose daughters 
have been educated in the senna 

Address, prepaid. “ R. A. M.." care of Messrs. Reeves, 
1 


13. c ert London _ 
QOUN D COMMERCIAL EDUCATION at 


/~ SHIRRORO’ HOUSE COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, Stamford Hill, conducted by C. WILLIAMS, M.A., Ph.D., 
aud quolified Masters.—Young gentlemen are thoroughly prepared for 
commercial or profession»! pursuits. The curriculum studies em- 

a practical knowledge of the English, French, and German lan- 
tavcght daily by resident professors, the classics, English and 
foreign correspondence, merchants’ accounts, superior penmanship, 
and the whole routine of the connting-house. French is made the 
medium of conversation in the school-rooms, playgrounds, and at 
meals, under the direction of a resident French master. Lectures on | 
claymisty 'y and common things by T. A. SMITH, Esq. Diet unlimited, 
and of the best quality. Corpor al punishment wholly superseded by 
rareful discipline and kind treatment. Terms, inclusive, from Thirty 
suineas. A prospectus and dietary, with references to the parents of 
the pupils, forwarded on application. Number of boarders limited to | 
forty, N B.—The Quarter caleuluted from the day of entrance. | 


INT 
WDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 

4, YOUNG LADIES, Stafford a yuse, Stanley 
Hill, London. Conducted by Mrs. J. Bakewell. 

. Bakewell’ s Establi the course of Instruction includes 

inciples of Natural S Secular and Ecclesiastical History, 

5 + ttres, and the Evir Doctrines of Christianity. | 

general duties of the E are under the immediate | 

ntendence of Mr. and M who fully devote their 

t to the work of Tuition. sors, of first rate excellence in 
T respective departments, are n regular attendance. 

Star nle} y Crescent is on the summit of Notting Hill, near to St. John's 
Church. The loc ality is ré arkabl y bracing and healthy. St«fford | 
House affords very supe f ation. A bath-room contains 

requisite appuratus for wa apne cold bathing. The house opens 
to a beautiful and extensive ple ast re-ground; the pupils have also 
Access to another only a few yards distant, and which is seven and a | 
half acres in extent Kensington Gardens are within a short walk. | 
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CATHEDRAL GRAM 
SCHOOL 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum, 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House 


LADIES’ BOARDING 
4 DISPOSED OF.—The Heads of a long-established and flourish- 
ing Boarding-school for Young Ladies are desirous to retire at the 
end of July from their present duties, provided they can meet with a 
party to whom they could feel at liberty to confide so responsible and 
interesting a charge No letter will be replied to which does not 
contain the religious principles, age, circumstances, an 
the applicant 

Address, by letter, free, ‘* A. M.,"’ Messrs. Olip 

South Bridge, Edinburg! 


RT TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for CERTIFIC 
COMMENCE Marlborough House, on Monday, the 
at 10 oclock, a.w 
Candidates must send in their application, ace 
requisite works, before the 


MAI 


Perth. 


CHOOL to be 


hant and Sons, 


.—The 
ATES 
14th of 


will 
July, 


mpanied by 
5th of July, and will then receive notice if 


they may come up for examination. 


(THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. The teh | so het SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open at their Galle Pall-mall, near 
St. James's Palace. Daily, from NINE o'cloc : till Dusk. Admission, 
ls. Season Tickets, 5s. each, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


HE HORSE-FAIR, by ROSA BONHEUR. 

This magnificent PICTURE is now ON VIEW, from NINE am 

to FIVE p.m., at the AUCTION MART, Bartholomew-lane, Bank 
Admission 6d. each person. 

LEGGATT, HAYWARD, 


yor AGE to the CRIMEA 

PICTORIAL and DIORAMIC TOUR 
Leicester-square, at TWELVE 
Admission to the whole building, Is. Children and Schools, half-price 


HE PEOPLE of the EAST.— GREAT 
GLOBE, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—Extensive Additions.—The 
Arms, Dresses, and Ethnological Illustrations of the Manners and 
Customs of the East. The Model of the Earth, the Siege of Sebastopol; 
with Illustrative Lectures. Open from 10 a.m.to 10 p.m. Admission to 
the whole building, ls.; children and schools, half price. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— PATRON, 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY, at 4 and 9, the Grand Series ef VIEWS after DAVID 
SCOTT, as published by Fullarton and Co., illustrating BUNYAN’S 
Allegory of the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with Descriptive Lecture by 
. J.B. BRASTED, On TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATUR- 
3, Lecture by J. H. PEPPER, Esq., on THE MOON CON- 
Yr. Onthe same days, at 4 and 9, the Historical Entertain- 
and at 3.30 and 8, Performances by a 
on the C:ther, and by Herr ZIROM on the Child's Mouth 
Organ. Ali the other LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, the ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, and PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY, as usual; Daily Exhibition 
of the New and Large Model of SEBASTOPOL, mounting 2000 guns 
and mortars. Admission to the whole, ls.; children and schools half- 
price. 


TATIONAL GALLERY SITE.—The 
. lowing PETITION lies for signature at Messrs. 
Pall-mall East; Messrs. Graves, Pall-mall; and Messer. 
Strand :— 

“We, the undersigned, having heard that a Bill is now before Par- 
liament to enable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
to select and mark out a site for a new National Gallery upon th 
Kensington-gore Estate, and considering that such a step is of the 
greatest national importance. from the opportunity thus afforded of 


and LEGGATT 


BACK.— 
of EUROPE, at 
THREE, and EIGHT 


and 


MUNDIE 


fol 
Colnaghi's, 
Akermann, 


| forming a gallery and collection of works of art which shall be worthy 


of this country in all respects, and which shall provide the best means 
of giving instruction and education to all classes, are desirous that no 
stes should be taken which shall pledge the nation to a particular site 
without further inquiry; and being of opinic ym that the desir, 

of combining the fine art and archeological collections of the 
Museum with the National Gallery should be considered, and being 
likewise of opinion that the selection of the must be in a great 
measure influenced by such considerations, humbiy pray your H« 
ordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee of 1853 on the National Gal 
lery, this question has been referred to a Royal Commission 


¥ IVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The following are extracted from the minutes of the Special Meeting, 
llth June, 1856: 
That after due consideration of the correspondence, 


site 


AND 


printed by order 


of the House of Commons, on the subject of the difference between Sir 
| Charles Barry and the 


rate of remuneration for 
at Westmin- 


sovernment as to the 
that gentleman's services as architect of the 
ster, this meeting is of opinion 

That, the grounds upon which is based the refusal of the rate of pay- 
ablished by long custom, of 5 per it., are altogether un- 
and completely met by Sir Charles rry when he argues 
the work is a renson 
ather for increasing than diminishing the customary remuneration of 
the architect. inasmuch as his responsibilities are more than propor- 
tionably increased, and the demands upon his taste, skill, and jadg- 
ment far greater than in works of less magnitude and importance. 

That, as the great difficulties which the archit has to contend with 
in the practice of his art lie chiefly in the necessity of forming, out of a 
multitude of diver-e features designed for distinct utilitarian purposes, 
one consistent artistic whole, we consider that his task becomes more 
arduous in proportion to the importance and multiformity of the edi- 
fice. and even in proportion to the expenditure when that is incurred 
for the production of an elaborate style of decoration ; 
of mankiad that the practitioner in no 
profession can be better entitled to his accustomed fees than the com- 
petent architect, to whom a buildi nowever costly, is entirely in 
debted for its practical and artistic vi value and without whose aid it 
must be but a lifeless mass of constructed lumber 

That in the opinion of this meeting this reasoning will especially 
apply to the new palace at Wes! minster—an edifice designed to serve 
practica) and complex purposes of great national importance, and to 
display qualities which shall aid in refining and elevating the public taste. 

That the refusal by the Gove customary rate of 
remuneration tothe architect ot this work appe 
professional rank which w practice of architecture; to 
be inconsistent with the paternal and fostering care which a popular 
appreciation of architecture 
among the people, impeded by any depre- 

f its claims in so high a quarter, and, if persisted in, be calcu- 

lated directly and seriously to injure the profession at large. 
That the earnest attention of the Royal Institute of British 
as the chartered r-presentatives of the profession generally, 
invited to this subject, witha r 


juest that they will take such steps as 
may seem to them advisable to assert and maintain the due claims of 
th * profe ssion, as som movement on their part in the matter ¢ 
altogether fail of effect: since if it do succeed in induci 
it will yet stand asa protest 
profession against the reduction of professional charges; whilst 
contrary, silence with respect to it on the part of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects might be misconstrued into acquiescence in its justice 

Carried unanimously, and signed on behalf of Society 
SAMUEL HUGGINS, President. 
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GEN UINE OLD PAINTING for SALE, 
y 4 ft. Sin. 


J. MANSELL, 15, Upper Clifton-street, Finsbury 


! NE ARTS.—Noblemen 

having ancient or modern PICTURES to DISPOSE OF wi i 
liate SALE, to any reasonable amonnt, at the Repository of Ait 
14, Wardour-street, Soho (late Farrer’s). Pictures so! 


GIGHT THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 

4 ani TWENTY POUNDS SEVEN SHILLINGS have already 
been expended in the purchase of Paintings, l)rawings, Bronzes, and 
Statuettes, for Distribution amongst the Members of the ART UNION 
at next meeting. 

Lists of Prizes, which, with future purchases, will 
bited in London and elsewhere, free on application 

The Two beautiful Line Engravings on Steel, to whi 
year's Subscription of One Guinea entitles the Members 
had, or will be forwarded, on applic: war to 

GEORGI 

26th June. 


Qo HULASTIC.—The London School Societ ty’s 
\ Offices are now at the EDUCATIONAL REPOSITORY, 471, 
Oxford-street, where the entry-books for teachers are open as ust 
and where printed forms for Sct : Registries can be had. Keg 
tration free. Letters to the Secretary, 47), New (xford «tre et. 


B. B. WYAND, Hen 
(THE EDUCATIONAL RKEPOSITUOKY ant 
Exposition Literary, Scientific, and Artistic, 471, New Oxfo 
street, isintended to be a depository confined solely to t! 
of Be atus, Furniture, and every other articl , 
edu which are in use in schools of every grad 
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BS. 
; REN 7 


. rT : ‘NIT. 
| EADING SOCIETIES, 
FAMILIES in the Country, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, or SPANISH BOOKS, may 
commodation at CHURTON’S LIBR an Y. rev 
t, and BOOTH’S LIBRARY from Duke- street, 
1, next the Royal Polytec {ns 
h, French, and German, as soon as pu 
numbers. Subscription, One Guinea per at 
T'wo Guineas, 
ATALOGUE of the United Collections of Book 
Also, a List of Surplus Copies withdrawu from the Li 
uced pri "es, just published, pent free 
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FURNISH YOUR HOU SE with the BEST 

ARTIC LES at DEANE’S [RONMONGERY and FU were 
WAREHOUSES. A priced Furnishing List free post.—DEANI 
DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 


__ Established a.p. 1700 
\ TRITING PRACTICALLY 
eelebr 


Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 8&1, Lombs 
1 Inventor, continues to give LESSONS to La 
men all ages, even to the worst in his highly-im, 
method, which imparts a perfect freedom an facility to the h 
the shi ortest possible time 
spectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment 
112, Cheapside 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS 
S TEREOSCOPES and SLIDES complets 
. 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.—Views for the Stereoseope, On giess an 
pape om Italy, Switzerland, France, Algiers, Crystal Palace, & 
AP HOTOGRAP HIC APPARATUS, 10s, 12s.. 47s. 6¢. bad. 
Al INSTRU CTION and AMUSEMENT CH! ST, 5s. 6 
21s 
, MACHINE and JAR 
( “OMPOUND ane ROSCOPE, Complete, 10s 
MAGIC LANTERN and SLIDES, Complete, 
POLYOKAMA and VIEWS, Complete, 12s.. 
E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117, Cheapside, London 
Price List on application 
FLEMINGS' PHOTOGRAPHIC WAKEHOUSE 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £5, ta 
i Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic | 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warrant t 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most 
exchar not found every way satisfactory) 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand 
scales anc 1in pans, bath, and di 
and f instructions, and all the 1 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next siz 
very article as above, but larger in proportior 
Next size, 114 1Is., taking pictures 9 square 
phy cheaper than any whoilesal 
.MING'S, 408, New Oxford-stree 
tAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING \ 
post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienc 
rators sent to give instructions at their own residence on mc 


YHE AQUARIUM, MARINE 
WATER The largest, best, and most va 
of LIVING MARINE ANIMALS and Si 
1pwards of Ten Thousand Specimens, inc! 
ed Specie 3, exclusively contributed from 3 
thoroughly acclimated in Thirty Leones Piat r 
egating Fight Hundred Gallons of Sea-water 
sLUYD (referred to in Tue Critic of June 2 
St. John-street Road to more commodious 
ae mises asunder. A detailed List on applict 
the requisite Apparatus. All the Books on the 
elicate organisations packed to go 
elon hap bbe Bs 9 tel ARTIFICIAT 
that it is analytic ails correct, ani answers every purpose 
e celebrated TANKS of Sanders and Wooleott, and a 
Ww. ALPORD LLOYD, 19 and 20, Portland-road 
Loudon. 
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The ANNUAL MEETING “of the shove SOCIETY 
EDINBURGH on the 6th May, The report by the | 
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* The Ceramic Court of the Crystal Palace, 
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BO 8 STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London ; 
t=. RY'S HISTORY of the CONQUE ST THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
f NGLAND by pee le its Causes and its Cons . = . . ~~ 
sin Eng i, Scotland, Ir , and on the Continent Ir pee ON 
" f he 5 s Edition, by WILLIAM cece ta v: 5 
In 2 vols - Vol. L, witl ait of Thierry Post 8vo. cloth, 6d. a 6 a nr a 
rk-s ove’ arder ertha’s Lovers. / ‘ale. 
——— Tocteidin Srnec erent i Timon « ens. A Study in Shakspere. 
N’S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR JULY Lancas id Mary Barton. 
\ E MOIR S of the DU KE of SULLY, Prime sce Ne a 
4 nister H the Great rr nslated from the Frenck - . on ae» 





tional Notes, and an 








New Ex ison Revise | { Corrected ; with ade BELL and DALDY 
Historical Introduc n ru © Sir W alter tt. In 4 vols. With . 

a General Index. \ I., with Portrait of Henry the at. Post 8vo lished, in 8vo., price 3s., « 

loth, Ss. Sa. ILE ‘a “MOOR E: a Tale of 


NR G. BOHN ork-street, Covent-garden 
Hi . York-street = Evictions, Murder, 


showing h« 














illustrated ; 


and all Booksellers. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 10. CUAL. . Sust pnbliehedt Sie 3 
7 EMORLA k LiME. B NRY I ertisements a3 ¥ insertion are reques =| FON to SPEND SUNDAY an Address to 
Ay | ; i si Pare seller Hanah Se s 
10K 1 Books . Lon LONnt N and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. URCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY Scuo LAINSTITUT 169, Fleet-street 
1 crown 8v ri ‘ Published Monthly, price ¢ Second Edition, large sine, ye oa Tr 1e8, » price 18s. cloth 
IL. of DR. ROGERS THE BRITISH MOLHER'S JOURNAL. . mall s Lec ee oe 
\PODERN SCOTTISH MINSTREL. With a = aed by tire 3. RAKEWI THE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE BOOK. 
| ie eed Eatiea Sine By JAMES I J. SNOW, Paternoster-row; J. F. SHAW, Southampton- By W. J. BLEW, M.A., and H. J re NTLETT, Mus. Doe. 
INALDS MA s I ll row, Russell -square. I don : RiIVINGTONS Pa aie 
tint UL BLACK HE ( Sek. tHE CRYSTAL PALACE Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; ; 
Jus n 8vo., 2s, cloth, . a THE AR “JOU R N AL for JULY, price \ PRINCE OF WALES LONG AGO: 
MTHE GOU IME COMING By T. S. Qs. 6d., s Engravings from the following Pictures in | 4 A Bardie Legend of the Twelfth Century. By LADY 
\.RTHUR, A Maiden The Wifk The Moth Royal Collect -* Mary anointing the Feet of Christ,” by | MARSHALL. 
] rd Milk Tr by P. Pot and an Engraving of London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and PRICHARD and ROBERTS, 
8. H 2, I ugal- street, Lincoln's-inn Paul and Virginia m the Group by W Marshall, R.A. Among Chest 
; l r nite ar ve Porcelain Manafactory of China,” by | = 2 . ~ —— 
Now ready, the Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. Mrs. Merri linstrels of the Middle Ages,” by Kev. E. 1. ari : silane attr 
\ MANUAL OF PHC ITOGR: APHIC | Cutts, i ‘The Dutch Genre-painters,” by F. W. Fairholt, RIZE TE MP E R. ANC EK SONGS. — The 
: aTR ne ( f the LLODION illustrated Suggestions of Subject to the Student in Art,” by an Uld DIRECTORS of the GLASGOW ABSTAINERS' UNION 
ET ee Ee ae eet tad: | ee mogalvanography,” by K- Mant, PKS; British | hereby offer THREE GUINEAS for the best TEMPERANCE SONG, 
= x . Artists yle and Character.—No. 16, J. B. Pyt illustrated ; | Two Guineas for the Second, and One Guinea for the Third, under 





rs to be the eae 
not to exceed 





“ The Seulp- | following conditions: The subject of he Son 
tages and Pleasures of Temperance. 2. The 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
iS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
id most 


is not to 


re has narrowly missed a new ai 
Dr. CHenevix TRENCH 
be a bishop. Who said he was? Why the 
Times: and the Times should know; because 
Dr. Trexcu has not only written some very 
useful books upon the science of words (a science 
in which there are some great proficients in 
Printing-house-square), but he is also spoken of 
very confidently by those who are curious in such 
matters, and “presume to know what’s done i’ 
the Capitol,” as the author of sundry reviews 
which have appeared in the leading journal since 
the death of Dr. Samuren Puiturps. Here was a 
feather in prospect for the leviathan of the press. 
One contributor on the Ministerial bench, and 
another on the Episcopal. A real live bishop 
among its anonymous writers. It was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for. Editor BARNrs 
(“the gin-drinkingest”) was college-fellow of 
Bishop Biomriecp. But what was that ? 
The present editor was to have under his 
orders a veritable Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol. Sothe coming event was honoured with due 
flourish of trumpets and a smack of that pride 
which apes humility, and the public was pro- 
perly congratulated upon the great advantage 
which it might be expected to derive from this 
valuable addition to the episcopal corps. A me- 
moir of the Bishop elect was published; and it 
even became a question of importance whether 
or not his father was alive; whilst letters of 
suspicious aspect made their appearance in con- 
spicuous parts of the paper urging that the 
loaves and fishes of Gloucester should not be 
rent from those of Bristol upon this occasion. 
But to think how vain are human hopes! The 
Times proposes and Lorp PatmMerston disposes. 
Guess the disappointment of everybody, of the 
nation, of Dr. Trencn, and, above all, of the 
Times, when it was made known that the vacant 
mitre was to rest upon the head, not of the Times 
reviewer, but of the Rev. Cuartes Barinc. We 
suppose that Dr. Trencut must console himself 
with the reflection that, like Sypney Situ, he 
is much too clever for a bishopric. But what 
shall console the 7%mes ? 

One disappointment for the Times, another for 
the Prince Consort, and that chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the latter. The question as 
to whether it is desirable to remove the national 
pictures out of Lendon and bury them in the back 
settlements of Kensington has naturally excited 
great attention and no small amount of feeling. 
Che problem of what was to be itl 


LITERATI 
signal honour: 








done with the 
Great Exhibition surplus has long puzzled the 
minds of the 


who appear to 


Consort and his friends, 
considered that fund as 
their exclusive property. Possibly stimulated by 
the example of his affectionate acquaintance, the 
EMPEROR OF THE FreNcH, the Prince has a 
strong desire to signalise himself in bricks and 
mortar; and it was his first idea to build a vast 
Pantechnicon, in which all the learned societies in 
England were to be lodged—the Germans are so 
fond of centralisation. It appears, however, 
that, after the plan had been very quietly con- 

ected and matured, a very important difficulty 
presented itself. ‘The parties most interested in 
the matter—namely, the learned societies them- 
selves—refused to be carted off to Kensington 
and shot down upon the vacant piece of building 
land at the Gore like so much rubbish. They 
said that they were very comfortably off, that 
their present chambers and houses were quite 
sufficient for their purposes, and very convenient 
for their members. The Pryce was very angry; 
but it was of no use. The Prince talked about 
ousting such of the societies as oceupied Govern- 
ment property (the Germans are so arbitrary); 
but he was told that that fagon d’aqir, ho-vever 
feasible in the Duchy of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha, would not be so very possible in the 
metropolis of the British empire. So he was fain 
to put up with the mortification, and take his 
revenge by sulking over the matter for two 
years, during which time the Great Exhibition 
surplus lay quietly at the bankers’, and none of 
the Prince’s courtiers dared to mention the mat- 
ter to him, upon pain of instant dismissal. But 
even Aehilles consented to be pacified, and after 
4 season the Prince took heart, and resolved to 
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societies 3 ] { 

present quarrel. Of cou partisafis 
the Prince (to use no str r term) 
plaud his scheme to the echo; because they 
knew that by so doing they must y their 
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subs 





patron, even if nothing more 


shape of job o1 eure should 








But many persons who are desirous of secing a 
coliection worthy of the country brought together 
—we mean such a collection as we indicated in 
our last number—repudiate it as objectionable in 
the highest degree. For our part, we have no 
very strong bias in the matter, except that whicl 
leads us to suspect commonplace m ; 
when we find influences at work, and we 
are not at all prepared to say that a good sit 
for an Art Palace may not be found in the neig 
bourhood of Kensington. It is quite clear to us 
that the narrow strip of land to the north of 
Trafalgar-square is very insufficient for the pur- 
pose, and we do not know of any site in the heart 
of the metropolis at all adequate to the purpose. 
When the Crystal Palace of 1851 was erected 
near Kensington Gore, it was not found to be 
too far removed for the convenience of the worl 
ing-classes. How convenient it is to talk of the 
convenience of the working-classes when an 
object is to be gained or a disagreeable measure 
rendered palatable! It is for the working-classes 
that Lord 
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such 
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PALMERSTON is going to throw a 
bridge over the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park, when, as Mr. Disraeni very appropriately 
pointed out, the gates of the Park are never opened 
until long after the workman has commenced his 
daily task. As for exhibitions, national or other- 
wise, “the working-classes” never go near them 
unless they are disposed to make a holiday of it, 
and then they do not care about a little distance; 
but, on the contrary, rather prefer to be led a 
little way out of town—into the pure air. We 
are convinced that if the collection of natural 
history and and art in the British Museum were 
placed in the outskirts of London, as the Jardin 
Plantes is situated with regard to Paris, 
they would be much more visited by the peopl 
than they are at present. 


des 


Be this as it may, the House of Commons, 
after a very warm debate upon the subject, has 
rejected the Prixcr’s scheme, in spite of every 
effort that could be made both by C 
and Government to obtain a suce 
As the 
Government 

the hopes of future placemen,—and the recol- 


had 








urt party 
ssful division. 
Times says, “the whole strength of th 
the whole influence ¢« t 


, . > at 
lections of those who 


times, 


were all interested in procuring a 
but strength, influence, hopes, re tions, all 
broke down, and the Prince was left in 
minority.” It now becomes a problem, what will 





be the next movement of the Court party? Will 
the Prince be satisfied with his defeat? or will 
he attempt another grand ¢ 1g schem 

another direction? What be his 5 





of action, it is quite clear 
his present scheme is > a 
matter. > result of the 
larity which he has aequired through his supposed 
interference with our foreign politics. Thi 
popularity dates from some four years back; but, 
fortunately for his Royal Highness, the fact of 
the tap-room organ of opinion hea the ery 
1 his unpe 
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unpopu- 





against him rend 
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lar excepting among those who are addicted to 
beer and bad English. 
But, wherever the National 
} 


placed, we assume that the collection of nat 
portraits is to form part of it. This supplies us 
with an additional reason for wishing to keep tl 
entire matter out of the hands of ( 
Second, third, and fourth-rate men are 1 tl 
very best judges of what a first-rate man really 





is. Lord Patmerston volunteered to declare 
that the collection should not comy 
body’s old aunts and grandmothers; 






rise “every 


but there 


are worse old women in the world than those 
who wear false fronts and lace caps. Let any 
one take a walk through the Exhibition 





of the Royal Academy, and pick out the por- 
traits of first-rate men there. Portraits, as 
everybody knows, form the staple of every mis- 
cellaneous collection of paintings in this vain 
nation. Yet how many portraits of first-rate 
men are there? Exactly two. There are CHARLES 
Drexens and Professor Owen. Those who are 
not over-nice may be inclined to add to the list 
the portrait of that first-rate financier, Baron 
RoruscHi_p, whom the limner has treated with 
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I t \ WwW I !, i ng 

t ¢ yr His breet t l 1 alr 
mt tine st un “wen ib] ret n gi- 
in his mind whet! r tl ext 

loan 1 Sir G.C. Li ES | SIX ith 
under the just price. We do not fora ment 
suggest that this is the great Baron’s real cha- 


only that the painter him so. 


; h has made 
On the other side of the room, the modern Dio- 
;ENES, if he trimmed his lamp aright, mght find 
Lord Mayor Satomons “ making "as they 
say in the old plays, and, though not exactly 
‘ cross-gartered,” looking as if “ contemplation 
nade a rare turkey-cock of him” aud the very 
pink of patrons of literature and art. “Lis true 
that not very far from latter DioGENEs 
might make a halt befure the venerable and war- 
beaten head of brave old Sir Contin CampBeLt, 
and might think a moment upon the “ thin red 
line tipped with steel;” but, remembering that 
her most gracious Majesty has not thought the 
veteran so worthy of a peerage as Sir KEpmunD 


Lyons, he would hesitate to admit him into the 
national collection. 
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Reverting for one moment to the portraits of 
Dickens and say that they 
are both fine specimens of art, especially the for- 
mer; but we should have liked them better had 

vainters been less courtier-like. The furrows 
th thought chisels athwart the iman 
of mind are the proudest marks that he can bear, 
and he should be no more ashamed of disp 
them than a soldier is of showing his scars. 
The directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
seem determined to deserve the 1 opini j 
their subscribers and the public, for attr: 
events follow in quick succession. Since ou 
impression the grand lower series of waterworks 
have been played in the presence of her Majesty 
the second flower- 
show of the season came off last Wednesday. As 
for the grand water-works, it may be confidently 
stated that they comprise the largest series of 
ffects ever attempted in that way. A great deal 
of ingenuity is exhibited in the contrivances for 
supplying idequate 
supply of water, and we must confess that we 
were completely taken by surprise when we found 
that the resources provided were sufficient to keep 
ks in play for rather more than half 


an hour. The great jets in the lov untains 
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and 20,000 spectators; and 
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the various jets with an 


all the works 


ver f 








are certainly very magnificent, and th neral 
i l t ] r V rh ls well, 
vik not remark ll, conceived Less 
suid in praise of the water-temples 

and the cascades, from which so mu was @X- 
pected. The supply of water for this part of the 
works was so insufficient that, instead of covering 
he temples with a crystal sheet, it was merely 
sputtered over the r 1 disjointed streams, 
and presented an not d nilar to 
that of a common arbour in a brisk s! er of 
ummer rain; whilst the cascades, instead of 
xhibiting an imposing torrent, rivalling Lodore 


in noisy grandeur, emitted streams so extremely 
significant the spectators testified their 
contempt for them by walking across them whe 


in full play. We suppose that Sir Josern Pax- 


that 


n 








ron does not in 1 to leave the fountains in 
t present form, and therefore, wl we hint 
t th 1s ll 1 piping ol t Sit i DE 
concealed by d rativ groups I r 
st W ire possibly only sugg a ut 
wl ilready process of execu 

ous t nagers of the Crystal Palace 
evid ly are t y every y in thei ‘ rc 
t wortort sts reares 1 
p it p culars 11 W 1 very gi i - 
s might be mad Take the day of a great 
fete tor instan Upon arriving at the Palace 


about two o’clock we found the centre of the ter- 
race occupied by an army of workmen In shirt- 
constructing @ pavilion Wiitcih 
was to accommodate the band. Carpenters in 
corduroy trousers and shirt-siceves are doubtless 
very useful society; but they can 
scarcely be considered as delightful objects of 
contemplation on a gala day. With this re flee- 
tion, we offer seats to the ladfes under the perron 
of the building, when, lo! a police constable of 
the F division declares, in impressive tones, that 
it is no place for sitting down, but must be left 
open for the passage of the gentlemen in shirt- 
sleeves who are carrying planks to and fro, to the 
imminent danger of all who are in their path. 


sleeves, engaged in 


members of 
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What with the carpenters and the policeman we 
feel rather disgusted, and enter the Palace in a 
huff, hoping to find some refuge from persecution, 
and select a seat which seems sufficiently se- 
cluded from intrusion. Scarcely are the ladies 
seated, when there descends, as it were from the 
skies, a smart shower of dirty rain, and, looking 
up, we discern over-head another shirt-sleeved 
gentleman coolly engaged in watering the plants. 
As there is no sort of provision for catching the 
water, of course it descends upon the new bon- 
nets and dresses of the ladies who happen to be 
beneath, and which are not mach improved by 


the dirt which it has collected in percolating 
through the soil and moss with which the 


hanging baskets are filled. Now, all this is very 
annoying, and the more so because it might be so 
easily obviated by alittle sensible arrangement. 
What was to prevent the construction of the 
pavilion a week at least before the féte; and 
why should not the plants have been well watered 
once for all in the morning, before the opening of 
the Palace ? 

The parody of the first French Empire is still 
continued with as much ingenuity as ever, and it 
is an interesting occupation for the student of 
history to watch the minuteness with which each 
event is copied and provided for. The unfor- 
tunate inundations in the south of France, which 
have destroyed so much property and deprived 
so large a portion of the industrious population 
of their means of subsistence, not having an exact 
counterpart in the history of NapoLron the 
First, poor Clio has been compelled to tell a 
fib and invent a parallel case in the history of 
King Josern, who “exposed his days” to save 
some inondés in Holland, upon an occasion which 
no one seemsto remember. The baptism of the 


Imperial infant has taken place with circum- | 


stances of great pomp; only, in default of a real 
live Pope, NaroLteon the Second had to content 
himself with a Cardinal Legate, a latere, whose 
splendid robes and real Alencon lace naturally 
excited the envy of all the ladies of Paris. If 
eye-witnesses are to be credited, the gentlemen 
of the Imperial Court are more celebrated than 
the ladies for their apparel ; so far, at least, as 
quantity isconcerned. Even les dames de la halle 
(fish-fags of Billingsgate translated into French) 
were scandalised by the antique style of draping 
adopted by the ladies of the Court. This is 
plainly a parody upon the Roman costumes 
looped up at the knee worn at the Tuilleries in 
fle time of the first Empire. 

In the midst of all this splendid turmoil come 
gossiping stories, inuendoes, and more direct 
charges, all affecting the dignity, if they do not 
endanger the stability, of the present réyime. The 
Imperial baby has received the cruelly-suggestive 
sobriquet of Prince Crivorine. The Empress 
is sneered at by the Courtiers for having had the 
gaucherie to stoop to pick up a diamond which 
had fallen from her diadem. This is thought to 
be even worse than a former blunder which she 
committed in picking up a handkerchief which 
she had dropped. Another conte is that the re- 
doubtable Count Ortorr was turned out of the 
selon of an old Royalist lady, for daring to advise 
her to become Bonapartist. Meantime the 
central figure in this “ strange eventful: history” 
preserves his pose with apparent calmness and 
wonderful equanimity. By a Senatus Consultum, 
tke question of a Regency, in case of accident, 


| grams; with Letters from the Astronomer Royal” 


| is provided for; but that has been done upon 
former occasions, with no less solemnity, yet the 
precaution has proved to be but of little avail. 

Whilst upon the subject of French politics, we 
may take occasion to mention the passage through 
this country of the celebrated Montagnard Chief, 
M. Barpis. ‘The boasted liberalism of Spain 
having proved to be as delusory as that of Jersey, 
M. Barsks has been compelled to quit that 
| country, and we understand that he is about to 
seek a refuge in Holland. A correspondent of 
the Express describes him as “a tall, thin, very 
gentlemanly man, about 45 years of age, with a 
huge moustache and imperial, precisely like those 
of the Emreror of France;” and states that he 
“was remarked on board the 
gentlemanly deportment and the mildness of his 
manners.” We do not suppose that M. Barsks 
will feel very much flattered at being compared 
in any respect to the present ruler of the French; 
but really we believe that some good people have 
a firm belief that these republicans breakfast 
upon a live baby every morning, and have a 
popular idea that they go about in blouses and 
caps of liberty, roariag out the Marscillaise with 
frantic and ferocious energy. Suffice it to say 
that M. Barsés is no vulgar agitator; that he is 
a gentleman of good birth and education; and 
that his sufferings for his political convictions (to 
which he has sacrificed everything) should at 
least entitle him to the respect of every brave 
man, be his own political opinions what they 
may. 

We are glad to hear that the Admiralty has 
resolved to bestow upon Dr. Rar and his com- 
panions the reward of 10,000/. offered to any one 
who should first discover the fate of FRANKLIN. 


reward to these enterprising travellers, upon the 
ground that they had not done enough to clear 
up the matter satisfactorily ; but we entertain no 
doubt that the decision which the Board has 
arrived at is a sound one, and that the reward 
has been fairly and bravely earned. A memorial, 


signed by some influential travellers and men of | 
science, has been addressed to the First Lorp 


of the Treasury, praying for a final and limited 
search after the Erebus and Terror. To grant | 
this, after the above decision of the Board of 
Admiralty, will be absurd and illogical. The 
10,0007. is paid to Dr. Rae for ascertaining, | 
beyond dispute, that poor Frank in and his brave | 
fellows have perished. What possible benefit 
then can arise from imperilling precious lives in | 
any further search ; or what but a melancholy | 
satisfaction can be expected from the recovery of | 
such relics of them as may still exist ? 
Our scientific readers will not be surprised to | 
hear that Mr. Jevincer Symons’s pamphlet | 
leaves the question precisely where it was when 
he took it up, and that “ one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools ” has not stultified Newron | 
and all his followers and believers. On reading | 
the title of the pamphlet—*“ Lunar Motion. The 
whole Argument stated, and illustrated by Dia- 


—we were not a little startled; for it more 


than half implied that no less a_ person 
than the AstrronomeR Roya had _ sided 
with Mr. Jecincer Symons. To our asto- 


nishment, however, we found that Professor 
Arry not only does not agree with Mr. Symons, 
but he even refutes him very conclusively, and in | 





Tagus for his | 


la style rather inclining to the politely con- 
; temptuous. He begins by opining that “ the 
| consideration of the matter is very much confused 
| by introducing the notions of balls fixed to revoly- 
| ing boards and the like (Mr. JeELInceER Symons’s 
own plan), which have no counterpart in the real 
cosmical system.” After expounding the theory 
of the moon’s rotation very clearly, Pro- 
; fessor Airy advises Mr. Symons to “lay 
aside the supposed illustrationss by pieces 
of wood and circular boards, and (to consider the 
thing as nature presents it, varying my expressions 
as you may find best for your understanding.” This 
hit at the understanding of Mr. JELINGER Symons 
is rather too severe. In his subsequent and con- 
cluding letter the AstronoMER Royat, after dis- 
posing of a few frivolous fallacies, all based upon 
"a misconception of the fact that the axis of the 
| moon is a travelling axis, quietly tells Mr. 
Symons that he is quite at liberty to publish the 
letters, but that he (Professor Airy) does not see 
the advantage of doing so, having “ said nothing 
which is not extensively known.” After this it 
presents rather a curious instance of controver- 
sial obstinacy to find Mr. Jetincer Symons 
coolly claiming the victory for himself, and de- 
| manding that all educational works upon astro- 
nomy shall be revised to suit his view of the 
question. Seriously, it becomes a question which 
| the Committee of the Privy Council will do well 
to consider, whether the inspection of schools can 
be entrusted to a gentleman whose errors have to 
' be corrected by the AstTRoNOMER Roya upon 
grounds which can only be considered familiar 


| knowledge. 


The publishers’ lists do not disclose many 
promises; but such as there are are good. Messrs. 


Some opposition was made to the payment of this | Lonemans announce a “ Life of Gainsborough ” 
| by the late G. W. Fuicuer, with a complete 
| list of his works; Mr. Bent.ey offers another 


| war-book—* On Captivity in Russia,” by Colonel 


Lake; and Mr. Murray has two more of the 
same genus—“ Letters from Head-Quarters; or, 


| Realities of the War in the Crimea,” by an 


Officer on the Staff; and “A Voice from within 
the Walls of Sevastopol,” by a Polish Officer in 
the service of Russia. As for the former work, 
if Mr. Witt1am Russet be a truthful witness, 
the officer on the staff is not likely to know 
much about the “stern realities” of the siege. 
The same publisher also promises a translation of 
De TocqurEvILLe’s work on the state of France 
before the first revolution, and the causes of that 
event. The work of translation is to be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Henry Reeve, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be somewhat more accurate 
than the production of his fellow quarterly re- 
viewer, Mr. Witson Croker. Messrs. Buack- 
woop announce a “Text-Book of Geology,” 
by Mr. Davip Pace, the gentleman (if we mis- 
take not) who “peached” upon the author of 
“The Vestiges.” These are all the forthcoming 
volumes which we have noted. 

We have one more curiosity of advertising 
literature for our readers: — 

TALY.—A person of good fortune can, 

by the PURCHASE of an ESTATE in Italy, secure the 
title . Count or Baron, upon reasonable’ terms. Address 
Ss. S., ae. 

For those who are fond of having a handle to 
their names this is an opportunity which should 
not be overlooked. The power of selecting your 
own title is, indeed, a very rare advantage. L. 
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Lhe History of Greece, under Othoman and Vene- 
tian Domination. By Grorce Fintay, LL.D. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 1856. 

NEARLY two years since we had occasion to 

notice fivourably, Mr. Finlay’s “History of 

the Byzantine Empire.” That work was one 
of a series in which the author has treated the 
history of Greece from its conquest by the 

Romans to its conquest by the Turks. Without 

placing his writings side by side with Gibbon, 

we claimed for them a high value as the works 
ofaclever man, who had broken comparatively 
new ground, and invested his subject with the 

When he came in 


charms of a popular style. 





| and interesting writer was furnishing us with new 





collision with Gibbon we could not compliment 
him on a victory ; but when he went beyond 
Gibbon and traversed ground which came within 
the scope of the Greek, but not of the Roman 
historian, we felt and acknowledged that an able 


facts and new ideas. Therefore, we recom- 
mended, as we still recommend, theearlier volumes 
of Mr. Finlay’s history to the attentive perusal 
of students of history ; and we recommend to 
them still more strongly the present volume. 
In its composition Mr. Finlay has had circum- 
stantial advantages which he had not in his 
earlier work; and he has been freed from disad- 
vantages which then overshadowed his labours, 
although they could not obscure his merits. He 
is no longer what, without disparagement, he | 





then was—a pigmy fighting under the shade of 
a giant’s shield. Mr. Finlay has waxed in 
stature and thews; and he presents a broad front 
himself to the blows of criticism. He has gained 
that dignified self-reliance, and consequential in- 
dependence of thought and action, which instinc- 
tively are born in every one who has to travel 
through untrodden forests and unexplored coun- 
tries. He returns a stronger and a nobler man, 
a more instructive and interesting companion, a 
more valuable and trustworthy guide. Let such 
a man only report faithfully and simply what he 
has seen, and thought of what he has seen, and 
we prefer his society to that of the profoundest 
student of beaten tracks and standard literature. 

Therefore, this new volume by Mr. Finlay 
ought to be read, and read carefully. All of us 
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know enough about the Peloponnesian and Punic | zeal as the artists and rhetoricians of old had pan- 


Athens rose and fell—hiow Rome 
Most of us also have 


wars—how 
became a despotism. 


tracked in original records, or at least in the | 


grand pages of the Decline and Fall, the transi- 
tion of interfused Greece and Rome into a 
mockery of Asiatic splendour, in which the civi- 
lisation of the West lost its own innate stamina 
without acquiring more than the external tinsel 
of Eastern magnificence. But when we have 
passed through the dim corridors of history, 
where indistinctly loom the portraits of half- 
recollected Comneni and Palzologi, who knows 
of anything beyond? The fall of the last Palao- 
logus, as Mohammed IT. entered the breach of 
Constantinople, is the drop-scene beyond which 
scarcely any student of history sees any remain- 
ing trace of the Christian empire of the East. 
Yet it is known that many millions of Christians 
yielded to a handful of Moslems; it is known 
that those millions, during the whole of the four 
centuries which have barely elapsed since the 
vatastrophe, have borne the same disproportionate 
ratio to the same handful of Moslem rulers. 
is known that, although Christian Europe for 
many centuries poured forth her barbarous hordes 
to crush that growing handful of unbelievers, 
she has only just sheathed the swords which she 
gave to her civilised children to confirm the 
supremacy of that same handful. It was time 
that a passage of modern history which is no 
mere fossilised antiquity, but the basis of a great 
and still unsettled problem in politics and 
sociology, should be rescued from the obscurity 
in which it has hitherto been suffered to rest. It 
was time—without necessarily recurring to the 
Hellenomania of thirty-five years since, or 
reviving the morbid enthusiasm which Lord 
Byron popularised—that some competent  in- 
quirer should tell the world what was doing in 
that singular empire which has just been recon- 
structed by the very empire which it did so much 
to subvert; and that especially, as much from 
prospective considerations as from classical asso- 
ciations, it should be known what was doing 
during the same time in that hallowed Greece 
whence has flowed all that is noblest and love- 
liest in art and literature. 

It is the object of Mr. Finlay to satisfy this 
desire, and, on the whole, we must admit that he 
has satisfied it creditably and successfully. His 
new volume deserves extensive circulation, as 
much for the popular character of his style, and the 
arefulness of his research, as for the novelty and 
practical interest of his subject. If Greece be again 
to take her place in the community of nations—if 
she be to retain the doubtful position which she 
has already acquired—it can only be by Euro- 
pean supervision, if not by European interven- 
tion; and how can that supervision be guided, or 
that intervention regulated, except by an accu- 
rate knowledge of the political antecedents under 
which she accepted a European and Christian 
organisation. What can conduce more to such 
a knowledge than her history from 1453 to 1821? 
It is this period which Mr. Finlay now presents 
to the world. 

The relation which the Othoman Mussulman 
empire in 1453 bore to the extinguished Greek 
Christian empire, was very much that which the 
Russian empire of our day claims over the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed II. In the former case 
there can be no doubt that the claim was well 
founded; and that, if it be a natural law that the 
stronger people should absorb the weaker, that 
law was never better exemplified than in the 
substitution of a vigorous Pagan government for 
that of a degenerate Christian government. But 
the yoke bore heavily on the true believer, and 
the infidel’s whip was of scorpions. 


It | 


| dered for the passions of their Roman masters. 
| the other hand, the slavery of the Greeks to the 
Othomans was not the result of any inferiority in 
numerical force, material wealth, and scientific know- 
ledge. The truth is, that the successes of the Othoman 
Turks, like those of the Romans, must be in great 
part attributed to their superiority in personal courage, 
individual morality, systematic organisation, and 
national dignity. The fact dishonourable to 
Christian civilisation. After the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, the Greeks sank, with wonderful rapidity, 
and without an effort, into the most abject slavery. 
For three centuries their political history is merged 
in the history of the Othoman empire. During this 
long period, the national position, for evil and for good, 
was determined by the aggregate of vice and virtue 
in the individuals who composed the nation. His- 
torians rarely allow due weight to the direct influence 
of individual conduct in the mass of mankind on 
political history. At this period, however, the national 
history of the Greeks is comprised in their individual 
biography. 

One of the heaviest burdens consisted in the 
yearly tribute of Christian children, who were 
torn from their parents to compose the subse- 
quently celebrated body of Janissaries. What 
the Varangian had been to the Comneni, the 
Janissary became to the Othoman Sultans: and as 
the Pretorian revenged the wrongs of his bar- 
barous. ancestors, and the prostrate liberties of 
ancient Rome, on the capricious tyrants who 
inherited Casar’s purple, so the Janissary in time 
became the avenger of his ancestral wrongs. 
These were, and have continued up to our own 
time, such as are the usual lot of conquered 
nations. Short of extermination—which was yet 
eravely contemplated more than once — the 
Christian serf had all the honcurs and horrors of 
political and religious persecution. So late as 
1722, the grand mufti declared that it was the 
duty of the orthodox to exterminate heretics. 
But, in justice to the Othoman, it must be ad- 
mitted and remembered that the treatment which 
the Christian received from him was precisely 
the same, or if anything milder, than that which 
the Othoman, through a long series of ages, had 
received from the Othoman. Tantum relligio 
potuit suadere malorum. On the whole, there is 
little doubt that the inquisition was something 
much worse than any Othoman institution. The 
progress of Othoman toleration is thus described 
by Mr. Finlay :— 


1s 


The progress of civilisation among the Turks, and 
the abhorrence of injustice which is innate in the 
human heart, gradually induced some of the most 
eminent Othoman statesmen to adopt measures for 
improving the position of the Sultan’s Christian sub- 
jects. We cannot doubt that they contributed by 
‘their influence to accelerate the abolition of the tribute 
of Christian children, even though we can trace its 
cessation directly to other political causes. In the 
year 1691, the grand vizier, Mustapha Kueprilij, issued 
the regulations, already mentioned under the name of 
the Nizam-Djedid, for securing to the Christians 
legal protection against official oppression. Since that 


| period the Othoman government has made several 


For three centuries the position of the Greek race | 


was one of hopeless degradation. Its connection with 
the old pagan Hellenes was repudiated by themselves, 
and forgotten by other nations. The modern Greeks 
were prouder of having organised the ecclesiastical 


establishment of the orthodox hierarchy than of an | 


imaginary connection with an extinct though cognate 


society, which had once occupied the highest rank in | 


the political and intellectual world, and created the 
literature of Europe. 


The modern identification of | 


the Christian Greeks with the pagan Hellenes is the | 
| corruptions to the servitude of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, that doom fell righteously | 


growth of the new series of ideas disseminated by the 
French Revolution. At the time when ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy exerted its most powerful influence on the 
Greeks as a people, they were content to perpetuate 
their national existence in the city of Constantinople 
n a state of moral debasement not very dissimilar 
from the position in which Juvenal describes their 
ancestors at Rome. The primates and the clergy 


acted as agents of Turkish tyranny with as much | 


attempts to reconcile the legislation of the Koran 
with an equitable administration of justice to its sub- 
but, until very recently, these attempts proved 
ineffectual to protect the Christians against the 
Mohammedans. The possibility of ultimately ren- 
dering Christians and Mohammedans equal in the 
eve of the law, under an Othoman sultan, admits of 
doubt, and the project is not viewed with much 
favour either by Christians or Mohammedans. It is 
quite as violently repudiated by the Greeks as by the 
Turks. As far as regards Arabs and Armenians, the 
possibility is readily admitted , but both the Otho- 
mans and the Greeks aspire at being a dominant race. 
As the Othoman gevernment has grown more 
moderate in its despotism, the Greek subjects of the 
Sultan have risen in their demands. They now as- 


jects ; 


| only for proverbial craft—that, with a trifling 
On | 


additional shade of ignorance and hypocrisy, 
appears to have been the generic type of the 
Greek of the fifteenth century. Who can mourn 
much for nations or individuals who have lost the 
first principle of self-respect without acquiring 
or retaining the first principles of natural man- 
hood? Even the gift of high lineage—and what 
lineage can be higher than that of a native 
Greek ?— makes the degenerate offspring more 
contemptible; and if the men of Marathon and 
Thermopylae could have arisen, would they not 
have disowned the children who had only exag- 
gerated the vices without even imitating feebly 
the virtues of their parents? Such a question is 
trite; but the 


affirn which 
answers it extinguishes much of the 
with which the history of modern Greece must 
be read, and esp¢ cially that maudlin sentim 
which rises to hysterics when it hears of any- 
thing that dishonours even remotely the names 
of Athens and Sparta. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Otho- 
mans brought with it, in the course of another 
century, the conquest of most of the islands of 
the Mediterranean. The expulsion of Islam from 
Spain towards the close of the fifteenth century 


¢ 


was scarcely an equivalent for its progress up 


spontaneous ative 


sympathy 


nt 


the Mediterranean towards the Christian coun- 
tries of the west. The Mediterranean itself was 
thenceforward the debatable ground between the 


Cyprus—in that war 
in Othello 


Crescent and the Cross. 
the rumour of which is immortalised 


—succumbed to the Moslem. Even Venice was 
threatened, and on Venice fell the brunt of the 
onset. The history of those times is tuld us 
chiefly by Christian historians; but even their 


partialities have been unable to disguise the fact 
that never was Christendom more nearly on the 
point of falling before an arch-enemy. The 
courage, prudence, enterprise, chivalry, and in- 
domitable perseverance of the East appeared 
more than once to have thoroughly overmatched 
the corresponding attributes of the West. It 





1S 


commonly supposed that the danger was finally 
beaten back and extinguished by the battle of 
Lepanto; but this belief is scarcely reconcilable 
with the fact that in the followi year the 
Othoman fleet, which was supposed to have been 
destroyed by Don Jolin, was more nut us 
and threatening than ever; aud that the Vene- 
tians, who claimed the chief honour of that vie- 
tory, were happy to accept an ignominious peace. 
In the fierce conflicts of those days, it is also to 


be remarked, with shame and horror, that the 
atrocities of war not 
practised by the Christian than as practised by 
the Moslem. Cyprus surrendered to the | 
: negra 

under a solemn treaty, by which the lives « 
Venetian garrison were expressly spared. As 
soon as the convention was executed, Mustapha 


Pasha had the governor flayed alive, and the 


were less conspicuous as 


( 
t 
{ 


garriscn put to the sword. Some Greek cts 
of the Porte, residing in Crete, where th ne- 





tian party was weak, negotiated a marriage, with 
all the symbols of amity, with a Venetian noble. 
The latter agreed to give his dauebter to the 
Greek suitor; the day was fixed, and the wedding 
celebrated without oppression or contumely from 
the Greeks. But 


as soon as the cere! ony was 


over, the Venetian father-in-law surrounded the 
Greeks, hanged his son-in-law, and shot or 
hanged his suite. In 1584 there was peace 
between the Othoman and the Venetian, and an 
Othoman lady embarked for Tripoli with a 
splendid retinue for Constantinople. At the 


entrance of the Adriatic a Venetian squadron 


able vessels, murdered her 


attacked her peace 
| crews, violated and murdered her women, and 
confiscated her cargoes. Venice made some 


° ee ° . | 
sume that their orthodoxy is irreconcilable with } 
Othoman domination ; and they believe that it is the } 


duty of all Christian powers to labour for their 
deliverance from a yoke to which they submittcd with 
unexampled docility for four centuries. 


In fact the Othoman Government, although | J ng 
rent, and that is—shocking 4s it is to stereotyped 


despotic and sometimes harsh, was not worse than 
the generality of monarchies, nor than the feudal 
system. The Christian Greeks were so far from 
being ‘‘fit to reign ” that they were scarcely “ fit 
to live; and if ever a nation was justly doomed 
by the dispensations of Providence and its own 


on the wretched representatives of the ancient 
Hellenes. What Juvenal described the Greek 
emigrant to Rome of the first century as being, 
what Lord Byron has described the Greek of the 
nineteenth century as being— marked only by the 


slight reparation for this horrible and unpro 
voked crime ; but the tale, which makes tl 
blood curdle even now, is only a faithful picture 
of the spirit of the war and the time. 

Mr. Finlay makes one striking fact very appa- 


associations—that the celebrated Knights of 
Malta were nothing more nor better than pirates 
and corsairs. Under the pretext of religion they 
waged a merciless war, from which every prin- 
ciple of common honesty and common humanity 
was rigorously excluded, with the peaceable 
Moslem, when every Christian government was 
on terms of amity with him. These distinguished 
soldiers, except so far as they are excusable by 
the insanity of perverted religion, are manifestly 
entitled to no higher place in history than that 
which belongs to the pirates of Algiers and of 


hungry venality of the charlatan, and renowned | Borneo. Their principles and practice, as far as 
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same; and similarly they held themselves bound 
neither by honesty nor humanity. In vain the 
enlightened Moslem complained of the violation 
of th fundamental laws even of enemies; in 


vain the less sincere votaries of a purer faith 
remonstrated with the fauatics. The only logic 


to which they listened was that of extermination. 


Yet these mistaken and dangerous men had 
little cause for their ferocitics. When the first 
shock of the Moslem had passed over the ex- 
tinct Greek empire, there seems to be no donbt 


that its effects were those of a beneficial elec- 
tricity. Religious persecution has been no 
part of a Moslem’s creed in modern times; and 
Mohammed If. and his successors imitated the 
wise and humane example of the Romans, it 
contenting themselves with ruling the persons 
and actions, without aspiring to rule the con- 
sciences and opinions, of their conquered subjects. 
The Greek Patriarchate was re-established, and 
that greatest of boons—freedom of thevlogical 
sentiment and worship—was granted in its fullest 
extent to the Christian Greek. <A_ sufficient 
police was established through countries where, 
under Christian dominion, anarchy and crime 
had been unchecked ; and, although the great 
landowners shared the usual lot of distinguished 
misfortune, and suffered from wholesale taxation 
and confiscation, the rural population and mass 
of the people of Greece were well treated, and 
enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity, with 
the ignominious drawback alone of the children- 
tribute, which, perhaps, was more ignominious 
than painful, and which, in one point of view, 
was an advantageous destiny for the 
children. At length, in 1676, this exaction 
ceased, and the Greeks thenceforward, as pre- 
viously, had their own degeneracy and unfitness 
for self-government alone or chiefly to blame for 
the calamities which pressed on them. 

These were undoubtedly great, and yet scarcely 
such as entitle their victims to any very lively 
sympathy from us. Between the ancient and 
the modern Greek there is a great gulf fixed, not 
merely of character, nature, and culture, but also 
of lineage and manners. But even the noble 
father cannot make us love the ignoble son; and 
the modern Greek is but the supposititious son of 
the old Hellenic Greek. He has the letters Cad- 
mus gave, and the Pyrrhic dances yet; some- 
thing too of that divine and unapproachable 
language which came from the lips of Sophocles 
and Plato. But the Greek population of the 
sixteenth century was a mixture of Seljouk 
Turks and Albanians, to whom even the elements 
of that tongue were strange, and who knew not 
even the names of Olympia, Delphi, and Nemea. 
Even at this day Mr. Finlay says he has visited 
“hundreds of villages in Greece, and there are 
some at this moment in Attica, in spite of king- 
dom, constitution, and university, in which many 
of the women and children under ten years of 
age understand very few words of Greek :” (p.148.) 

The explanation of the moral causes of the 
national degeneracy of the Greeks of this period 
is thus we'll stated by Mr. Finlay :— 

Of o 






even 


1e sad fact history leaves no doubt: The fabric 
of Greek society, private as well as public, was 
utterly corrupt. Vice was more universal among the 
Gre-ks than among the Turks. The venalitv of 
Greek officials, and the cowardice of Greek armies, 
had allowed the Othoman tribe to found an empire by 
sfrom the Greeks. The ease and rapidity 
with which the Greek nation was subdued, and the 
tameness with which the people bore the yoke im poss d 
on them, prove that the moral degradation of the | 
masses contributed as much tothe national calamities 
as the worthlessness of the aristocracy and the clergy, 


conquest 








or as the corruption of the imperial government. The 
moral inferiority of the Greek race at this period is 
forcibly intruded on the attention of the reader of 
Othoman history. The orthodox Mussulman was re- 


markable for his strict observance of the moral obli- 
gations of the Mohammedan law; but the orthodox 
Christian neglected the great moral precepts of his 
religion, and was only attentive to the distinctive 
ceremonies and peculiar formalities of his own church. 
A strong sense of duty directed and controlled the 
conduct of the Mussulman in the everyday actions of 
life ; while among the Greeks a sense of duty seems 
to have failed entirely, and there appears to have been 
an utter want of those deep mental convictions ne- 
cessary to produce moral rectitude. Yet, among the 
Othomans, we find that the strict observance of all 


the outward formalities of their law was united with 
a profound devotion to its moral and religious ordi- 
nances. This remarkable circumstance must have 
originated in the wise system of education which 


enab)] d the Othoman Turk to emerge as a superior 
being from the corrupted population of the Seljouk 


and Greek empires. Among the Greeks the regular 


\ 
precisely the 


performance 
of some vain penance, became an apology for neglect- 
ing the weightiest obligations of Christ’s moral law. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, [slam breathed 


| faith into the hearts of its votaries, while orthodoxy 
' deadened the moral feelings of the soul, by using 


idolatrous forms as a substitute for faith. This 
spiritual elevation of Mohammedans long continued 
to form a marked contrast with the degraded moral 
condition of the orthodox Christians. No period of 
Greek history offers us so sad an example of the per- 
versity with which man can stray from the guidance 
of truth, and set up the ordinances of man’s imagina- 
tion above the laws of God. 

Amidst this general corruption the material 
prosperity of the Greeks is a clear proof 
that Othoman masters were not wholesale 
spoilers. The Greek merchants of the sixteenth 
century were the princes of their craft; and the 
“luxury and lavish expenditure of their wives 
and daughters excited the wonder of European 
ambassadors and noble travellers who visited the 
East.” It is true that the hand of the Othoman 
tax-gatherer was on them, and still more heavily 
on the servile people that had lost the desire 
with the capability of freedom. But a degrada- 
tion which is not felt can scarcely be said to 
exist: and an oppression which is endured 
apathetically ceases to be an oppression, The 
want of sensibility to suffering renders sympathy 
superfluous and absurd. The hideous catalogue 
of human sorrows would not only cease to be 
harrowing, but would cease to be, or would at 
least be less exciting than the scenes of a dis- 
secting-room, if man possessed only a muscular 
and not also a nervous system, or if suffering 
contained its own sufficient narcotic. When a 
man groans under amputation, all genuine man- 
hood must groan with him; but if chloroform be 
administered previously the observer's sensation 
scarcely rises to one of pain. So when the three 
hundred fall at Thermopyle or Cocles leaps into 
the gulf, the imagination tingles and the heart 
bounds at the recital. We have the idea in this 
case of the highest sensibility affected conciously 
by the most fearful catastrophe. But the caput 
mortuum of Greece in the sixteenth century—the 
vox et praetrea nihil of a name—is suggestive 
only of such stupid and hopeless degradation, of 
such brutal insensibility, that sympathy for the 
bruises of an inveterate prize-fighter or a 
drunken pickpocket would be less misplaced. 

Puro. 
(To be continue L) 


History of the Cousulate and the Empire of France 
under Napoleon. By M. A. Tuters. Vol. XII. 
rranslated by Jonn Sressrye, Esq. (London: Wil- 
lis and Co.) —We have not seen the previous volumes 
of Mr. Stebbing’s translation of Thiers’s world-famed 
history, but this one appears to be neatly executed. 
Not having the original at hand, we have not the 
means of comparison, but the composition is fluent, 
pleasant to read, and gives the impression of correct- 
ness. It has at all events one great recommendation 
—it is remarkably cheap. As for the history itself, it 
was noticed on its appearance. 
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Analysis of Ornament. The Characteristics of 


Styles : 


tory of 


an introduction to the Study of the His- 

Ornamental Art. By Raven W. 

Worncum. London: Chapman and Hall. 8yo. 

pp. 112. With Woodcuts. 

Tuts volume contains an outline of the Lectures 
on Orvamental Art which have been delivered by 
the author at Marlborough House, under the 
direction of the Board of Trade Department of 
Science and Art. 

The object of the lectures was, by an analysis 
of the past great schools of ornament—from that 
of ancient Egypt down to that of the artists of 
the Renaissance period—to exhibit the great 
principles of ornamental design, as applicable 
especially to manufactures. 

Comparatively few persons, of course, could 
attend the lectures; their publication, therefore, 
in this condensed and cheap form, with a sufli- 
ciency of woodcuts to supply the place, in some 
degree, of the diagrams and examples with which 
the original lectures were illustrated, confers a 
valuable boon upon the students of provincial 
schools of design, upon all engaged in art manu- 
factures, and upon the public generally who care 
to cultivate a true taste for what is elegant in all 
the appliances of life. 

To all these classes we can recommend Mr. 
Wornum’s volume as a very useful handbook of 
the principles of ornamental design. 
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Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy 
of Austria. By Dr. E. Vense. Translated 
from the German by Franz Dem er. 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1856. 

Tue translator of these volumes, which constitute 

a portion of the series published by Dr, E. 

Vehse under the title of “ History of the German 

Courts since the Reformation,” has performed an 

acceptable service to English readers, to whom 

they will present many Continental characters 
and events much talked about, yet much misap- 
prehended, in a novel point of view. Their author, 

Dr. Vehse, claims for them no higher a character 

than that of sketches, and even quotes Horace 

Walpole’s saying to shelter himself from hostile 

criticism: ‘*I am no historian; I draw characters; 
preserve anecdotes, which my superiors, the 

historians, may enchase into their weighty annals, 
or pass over at their pleasure.” Notwithstanding 
this declaration on Dr. Velise’s part, and although 
he is frequently as lively as our sprightly coun- 
tryman and quite as fond of retailing a naughty 

| story, he has more accuracy, and confers a 
truthful picturesqueness upon his pages by 
quoting the ipsissima verba of cotemporaneous 
authors. This habit lends many of Froissart’s 
quaint graces to Dr. Vehse’s style; while his 
judgment is incomparably more enlightened and 
enlarged than was that of the chivalric French- 
man. 

| It is a notorious fact that the Imperial 
Archives of Vienna are more rich in historical 
and illustrative lore than those of any capital in 
Europe; and Dr. Vehse has made good use of 
their treasures. We think it worth while to 
notice specially three of Dr. Vehse’s authorities. 
First, the Annales Ferdinandei of Count Charles 
Christopher Kheveniiller, who served as an 
ambassador at Madrid under three Emperors, 
Matthias, Ferdinand II., and Ferdinand III. He 
also occupied a diplomatic position at Florence, 
Turin, and Mantua, also at Paris, at Brussels, 
and Munich, and altogether had superior oppor- 
tunities of collecting political information, which 
he has recorded in his ‘* Annales Ferdinandei”— 
a work which is likened by Dr. Vehse to that of 
De Thou, and is pronounced by him to be the 
most important of all German works of history 
from the Reformation down to Frederick the 

| Great. “They contain the most varied and 

| important State papers, resolutions, dispatches, 
relations, and such like.” 

Secondly, the letters of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent 
Orleans, and grand-daughter of Elizabeth Stewart, 
Queen of Bohemia, and wife of that unfortunate 
Palatine contemptuously called ‘“ Goody Pals- 
grave” by his uncouth father-in-law James I. 
We cannot refrain from noticing in passing that 
those letters clear up a passage in Elizabeth 
Stewart's eventful life which has been often used 
“to point a moral and adorn a tale.” It has been 
commonly said, and as commonly believed, that 
when the Elector Palatine hesitated about ac- 
cepting the proffered crown of Bohemia, as 
a dangerous boon, Elizabeth his more _high- 
spirited wife urged his acceptance of it with the 
observation that she would rather beg her bread 
as an ex-queen than reign a mere electress 
palatine. ‘And very bitter bread she lived to 
eat,” is the prosy remark of many a moralising 
historian. But it is abundantly apparent from 
the letters of her grand-daughter the Duchess of 
Orleans that Elizabeth had not “the slightest 
inkling of the election, and all her thoughts at 
the time turned only upon comedies, ballets, and 
novels.” The principal advisers of Frederic in 
this momentous step were his uncle the Prince of 
Orange and his court chaplain the ambitious and 
influential Scultetus. 

These Orleans letters, from which Dr. Vehse 
draws many a racy anecdote, comprise, so far as 
printed (1853), the correspondence of the Duchess 
with her half-sister, and with Caroline of 
Anspach, wife of George II. They “are most 
remarkable,” observes Dr. Vehse, “for their 
plain spoken naiveté, and for the unconcern with 
which the writer does not shrink from telling 
everything. The most hidden secrets of the 

|German courts (and also of the court of 

William III. of England) are laid bare in them.” 

The third principal source from which Dr. 
Vehse draws are the writings of the diplomatist, 
statesman, and archeologist, Joseph von Hor- 

| mayr, who, born in 1782, and passing all his life 

jin gathering information from “the most dis- 
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tinguished persons of the highest society in the 


imperial capital,” died only in 1848. 

Rodolph of Hapsburg is ordinarily spoken of 
as the founder of the Austrian monarchy, but not 
quite correctly. Rodolph undoubtedly laid the 
foundation of the family estate of Austria, but 
Maximilian L., two centuries after Rodolph, first 
raised Austria to the dignity of an empire; and 
accordingly with Maximilian Dr. Vehse com- 
mences his sketches, which he carries down the 


long line of Cesars unto Francis Joseph, the 
present occupant of the Austrian throne. We 
can conscientiously, after careful perusal, com- 


mend Dr. Vehse’s volumes to the study. of all 
those who wish to correct their views with re- 
spect to the House of Hapsburg and many broad 
European questions, for the biographer’s course 
leads him through the most exciting periods “i 
European history, the Reformation, the Thir 

Years’ War, the struggles of Maria Theresa re 
her many enemies, the Seven Years’ War, the 
reforming career of Joseph II., the wars of the 
French Revolution, and, finally, with Napoleon. 
It is obviously impossible for us, within our 
ordinary limits, to accompany Dr. Vehse criti- 
cally over so wide a field, covered with such vast 
and varied events. We will therefore only touch 
upon certain salient points illustrative of indi- 


vidual character or questions of European 
interest. 
Dr. Vehse, as we have already stated, opens 


his historic gallery with a portrait of Maximilian, 

and a very striking one it is, and rendered more 
striking by being contrasted with his saturnine 
grandson Charles V. Maximilian was the son of 
“the pompous, pedantic Emperor Frederick IIL., 
who had lost a leg, and who died of a surfeit of 
melons in 1493, at the age of eighty-eight.” But 
he had a lively mother, the beautiful Eleanor of 
Portugal, and inherited her vivacity. ‘‘ Even as 
a youth he would, like a keen sportsman, range 
the fields and woods and cross over precipices 
and glaciers, hunting the wild goat, or in search 
of adventures such as the whole of his life was 
replete with. He became one of the boldest 
chamois-hunters as well as one of the most gal- 
lant lovers of the fair sex.” At the age of nine- 
teen he was a suitor for the hand of the beautiful 
Mary of Burgundy, the richest heiress in Europe, 

only dan; ghter of the Duke Charles the Bold. 

Maximilian’s reputation for manliness and good 

looks, as well as his portrait, preceded him ; “and 
out of twelve princely suitors Mary selected him 
for her husband, and moreover declared that she 
would have him. Him she had chosen in her 
heart, and him she would have for her spouse 
and no other.” 


The first interview between the handsome 
couple is described by Dr. Vehse quite @ la 
Froissart. 


Maximilian made a splendid entry into Ghent, clad 
in silver-gilt armour, and riding on a magnificent 
brown charger; instead of a helmet he wore round 
his golden locks a precious wedding garland of pearls 
and costly jewels; his retinue were electors, princes, 
bishops, and 600 noble lords. Having alighted at his 
quarters, he received a message from the princess, 
who sent to welcome him, and to invite him to her. 
After supper, therefore, Maximilian rode by torch- 
light to her palace, and Mary went to meet him. 
When they came in sight of each other, they both 
knelt down in the open street, and then fell into each 
others’ arms, Mary calling out with tears in her eyes, 
“ Be welcome to me, thou scion of the noble German 
stock, whom I have so long wished to see, and whom 
I am now rejoiced to meet !” 
lowing the marriage was celebrated. 

This auspicious union only lasted four years, 
Mary dying from a fall from her horse while out 
hawking; but Maximilian tenderly cherished her 
memory to his life’s close, and amidst all his 
boisterous bonhommie, and his fugitive amours with 
the fair wives of Augsburg—his favourite city— 
he might ever have truthfully repeated Shen- 
stone’s beautiful epitaph on his Mary, Heu quanto 
minus est cum reliqnis versari quam tui me minisse - 
and he would have felt the words, for Maximilian, 
amidst all his coarse jocularity, had a kindly 
and generous heart, which is proved by the love 
he gained to himself from his humbler followers. 

Shortly after Mary’s death the sturdy burghers 
of Bruges, whose humour the haughty Austrian 
would not propitiate, rose in insurrection; dis- 


armed his guards; and shut Maximilian himse! f 


up in their castle. His court jester, Conrad von 
den Rosen, a less graceful follower perchance than 
Richard’s Blondel, but equally faithful, had 
warned him not to trust himself to the Flemings 
of Bruges; but Maximilian, ever fearless in cases 


On the third day fol- 


' sorts of subjects, 
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dances got up in this city for him as well as for Philiy 
of Burgundy, his not less gallant son (father o 
Charles V.)—in particular, how in the courtyard of the 
Frohnhof, the house of the bishop, on St John’s Eve, 
bonfires fifty feet high were lit, round which the royal 
cues's danced the torch-dance with the daughters of 


the patrician houses. It was on account of the ladies 
that Maximilian liked Augsburg better than any 
other city in the world; for which reason Louis X11. 
of France generally used in jest to call him “the 
Burgomaster of Augsburg.” He also liked a dance 
with the ladies, married and unmarried, of Nurem- 
berg. On one occasion he allowed himself to be di 

armed and made captive by them, to dance with them 


a few days longer. It is even recorded that at Ratis- 
bon he let the light of his countenance shine upon 
that portion of the fair sex whom. in the language of 
those times, he might call the “ladies errant.” The 
magistracy, well knowing the imperial court and its 
ways, had banished the whole them from the 
precincts of the city as long as the Diet should last. 
They therefore appeared supplicating in a body before 
the gay Emperor, as he approached the city, where he 
was going to take in hand the grave bu 


set of 


German empire. And indeed his sacred Cesarean 
Majesty succeeded in smuggling them through the 


gate by a most extraordinary device. Hi 


; smilingly 
ordered the frail petitioner, who was stan 


ling near 


him, to catch hold of his horse by the tail, the second 
to seize the gown of the first, and the third that of 
the second, and so on to the last. In this manner the 
expelled beauties made their way back into Ratisbon, 


and were not ungrateful. 

vagaries was the strange 
plan of becoming Pope. After the death of his 
second wife he thus queerly introduces the sub- 
ject of his holy aspirations in a letter to his 
daughter Margaret (regent of the Netherlands 
“That he did not think it meet to marry again— 
that he had even resolved to live henceforth in 
perfect celibacy. He intended to send on the 
following day his beloved Matthew Lang, of 
Wellenburg (an illegitimate son of his own, by 
the way), Bishop of Gurk, to Pope Julius IL, 
who had the ague and could not live long, to 
indy@® his Holiness to make him (Maximilian) 
his coadjutor, that after the death of the 
Pontiff he might succeed to the Papal See. He 
would then be ordained a priest, and afterwards 
canonised as a saint. His daughter. therefore, 
would after his death be obliged to wo / 


Among Maximilian’s 


sO 


ship him, 


whereat he should feel himself much glorified. 
With 200,000 or 300,000 ducats he hoped to 
carry his point with the Cardinals.” Ie signed 


himself “ your good father, Maximilian, Pope that 
is to be.” We might suppose that this insane 
fancy went no further than a badinage letter to 


his daughter, the then sole surviving child of his 
beloved Mary ; but it is recorded that he had 
actually pledge: 1 his best jewels with his bankers, 
the celebrated Fuggers, to procure the large sums 
requisite “to refresh the parchi d throats of 
the cardinals.” This wild, wayward Maximilian 
was an enthusiastic astrologer, and wrote, on all 
no less than twenty-two books, 


{ which are still extant in the Imperial Library at 


| He was a preux chevalier, a hunter, 


of personal peril, ridiculed the caution, and fell | tirely belonged to the middle a 


Vienna. He was unquestionably a man of 
genius, restlessly active, always forming plans, 
but he was not a great character as a ruler. 
an athlete, an 
astrologer, a patron of art, but no emperor. He 
died in January 1519, in his sixtieth year, and 
was succeeded by an apg = a very different 
complexion—Charles V. Dr. Vehse thus con- 
trasts the respective characters and times of 
Maximilian J. and Charles V. 

Whilst the romantic, chivalrous Maximilian en- 
which terminated 


reg 





iness of the | 





his gay carelessness, underrated its importance ; 
Charles, in his melancholy scruples, overrated it. He 
saw in the new heresy only the great danger 








to the ancient politic al system of the German 
empire; and on this ground he tried to wage a 
war of extermination against it. Neither of them 


idea that was to be 





was equal to the a new system 

introduced: a compact unity of Germany—a unity 
in that form which England alone, of the states 
of Eur has succeeded in establishi Just as 
England, on the basis of the unity which was centred 
in its parliament, separated itself from the Pope, and 
made head against him, so Gert my also ought to 
have done. But Charles aimed at sovereignty after 
the example of France; and his plan was to keep up 
the connection with the Roman Pontiff. As this 
plan was baffled by the Elector Maurice, the Emperor 


racy of princes. Le 
igious compromise. 
yn; and his new 


succumbed under the old aristo 
obliged to consent to a religi 
This completely altered his positi 





was 








position was a false one. He could ni longer be 
looked upon as the secular protector of the Church, 
in which light he wished to be considered according 
to the old political system of the Empire; for he had 
forfeited this title after having allowed another 
church besides the old one to be tolerated in Ger- 
many. The very thing which he had tried to pre- 
vent was brought about, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours to the contrarv. The old system, 1 

which Church and State, hierarchy and feudality, 
had been most closely interwoven, was now dissolved; 


a holy Roman empire was henceforth an ana hronism 
ind a nonentity. 
Napoleon, with his 
the advantages of Charles’s position, and how he, 
for want of a clear perception of those advantages, 
allowed them to elude his grasp. During a ride 
in the neighbourhood of Wein in 1813, he is 
reported to have thus expressed himself on the 
subject to Chancellor Miller: -“Charles V. 


accustomed sagacity, saw 


ar, 


would have acted wisely and well to 
have placed himself at the head of the 
Reformation. As the temper of the people 


it would have been an easy thing for 
bsolute rule over the 
hse, in his masterly 


then was, 
him to obtain by its means a 
whole of Germany.” Dr. Vi 
sketch of Charles V.’s life and times, shows why 
Maximilian’s grandson failed, and attributes his 
failure to the melancholic temperament and super- 
stitious tendencies which he inherited from his 
Charles had nothing German 
in his nature; he ntially a Spaniard, 
always brave and chivalric, but when any col- 
lision with the Holy See was to be encountered 
as timidly superstitious as his matern: al grandsire 
Ferdinand the Catholic. We wish our space per- 
mitted us to dwell in detail upon this important 
* Austrian history, from alone 


Spanish mother. 
was ess 


portion ot whi ch 





a whole gallery of striking portraits might be 
extracted; but we must refer our readers 
to Dr. Vehse’s own pages, which are full to 
overflowing of interesting and much Pa 
matter on a ficld which might be supposed 
to have been exhausted. A perusal of Dr. 


Vehse's diligent yn 3 will show how goodly 
a harvest remained to be reaped. But the same 
necessity for condensation whi ich has constrained 


us to be chary of long quotations from the period 
over which we have passed will obl us to be 
even more abstinent for the residue. It must 
suffice to state that Dr. Vehse presents a gallery 


of portrs 1its of the Austrian Cesars, of their sons 
and daughters, their courtiers, their commanders, 
their battles, their political intrigues, their terri- 
torial gains and losses, surpassing any which 
have been heretofore presented to English view. 
Very prominent among these pen-painters are 


ambassadors writing home to their respective 
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courts ; 
playful or malignant exaggerations, these sketches | 
by contemporary hands convey a more distinct 

notion of the remote originals than the stately 

drawings of history, for they are withal more 

true. Just as the skilful caricatures of H. B. or 

Punch are better likenesses than those finished | 
portraits which frown or simper from the walls 

of the Royal Academy as successive Mays recur, 

so a merry and off handed ambassador dashes off 
in a few strokes a more striking likeness than an 

elegant Robertson or grandiloquent Gibbon 

jealously maintaining the dignity of history. 

To take a specimen cr two:— 

FERDINAND THE FIRST. 

The King Ferdinand (writes a Venetian ambas- 
sador in 1547) is at present in his forty-fifth year. 
His figure is rather small; his face thin; his hair, 
which is standing out, inclines to red; his forehead 
s of middling height; his eyebrows thick and arched, 
his eyes not very dark, but fine and sparkling; his 
nose large, somewhat aquiline; his lips thick and 
protruding. Since the death of the Queen he has 
allowed his beard to grow, which is now long and 
reddish, like the hair of his head. 
large whiskers, which are of a somewhat lighter colour. 
His neck is long and thick, but the rest of his body is 
rather lean. Examined individually, all his features 
are ungainly (bratti); but whoever approaches the 
King is, on the whole, impressed with his kingly ap- | 
pearance, and from the spirited expression of his eyes | 
and the energy of his mind and language recognises | 
in him a man who is worth looking at. He had never | 
an illness of any consequence. For many years he 
has lived most regularly and methodically. He | 
keeps open table only four times a week—in the | 
evening, and always rises early; so that whoever in | 


| money to make purchases for the kitchen.” 


; rey fe - _ ~ . ee ji m 
and, making needful allowances for | actual want made itself felt at the Imperial court; 


an example of which is recorded in a letter of the 
Bavarian resident minister Boden to the Duke Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, his master (dated 19th August 
1606), ‘To-day the chief people of the Emperor's 
household have not had enough to eat, there being no 


was in Germany the first of those amateurs who have 


a mania for collecting all sorts of curiosities of all | 


times from every part of the world; whereby many 


works of ancient art have been preserved, just as the | 
After the Peace of | 


codices have been by the monks. 
Westphalia this mania of collecting curiosities grew 
a fashion among the German princes, great and 


small; but what at first was a mere fancy and a | 


pleasurable pastime became afterwards an important 
agent in the promotion of art, literature, and science : 
people, after having so long hunted after the curiosi- 
ties of bygone ages, began to feel an inverest in en- 
deavours and productions of their own times. 


| Rodolph’s collections comprised, besides the trea- 


He also wears | 


winter wants to accompany his Majesty to mass | 


(as I always did on holidays), had to make his ap- 
pearance at the palace at least one hour before day. 
Heisindefatigablein taking exercise; from rising inthe 
morning to going to bed at night he only sits down to 
take his meals. All the rest of his time he is on his legs, 
either standing or walking, in business, in promenades, 
and in the chase. He seems likely to be destined for 
long life. Queen Anna was of distinguished beauty in 
mind and body. She loved the King as dearly as he 
did her in return, so that in all the twenty-six years 


which they spent together (she died in childbed, on | 


27th of January 1547, at Prague) their marriage 
was the very model of a happy union. She bore to 
the King fifteen children, of whom twelve are alive, 
three sons and nine daughters, all of them very 
handsome. j 


The minute ambassador then proceeds to ex- 


patiate upon Ferdinand’s accomplishments as a | 


linguist, his habits of business, &c. But our 
readers think, perhaps, they have already had 
enough of Ferdinand I.; we, however, considered 
it better to select, as a sample of Dr. Vehse’s dili- | 
gence in disinterring the materials for accurate 

history, the portrait of onecomparatively unknown | 
to fame in these days than that of one more 

familiar. Having had a glimpse of an emperor of 

business-like and orderly habits, let us look at 

one who was the very type of disorder—a moody, 

melancholy recluse, who shut himself up in his | 
mysterious palace at Prague to search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and, while he neglected all affairs 
of state and starved his army and civil officers 
alike, devoted himself with all his mind and 
heart and strength to the study of astrology and 
alchemy, and lavished his treasures with bound- 
less profusion upon quacks and impostors from 
every region of the world, our own Dr. Lee, of 
Mortlake, and his man Edward Kelly, being | 
among the number. The character of Rodolph IL, | 
grandson of the methodical Ferdinand I., is so 
curious a study that we wish we could give it in 
extenso; but we must confine ourselves to a 
glance at his antiquarian, alchemical, and magic 
hobbies :— 


RODOLPH It. 

He lived completely unmindful of the affairs of tis 
own states and of the empire. He never after his 
accession came to Hungary, nor even to Vienna, 
where his brother Ernest resided as governor. He 
shut himself up in his beautiful palace, the Hrad- 
schin in Prague, where he had established his museum | 
of art and curiosities, his alchemical laboratory, and 
his magic kitchen. When the German princes sent | 
ambassadors to him, he had them apprised “that he 
was just now very fairly engaged with loads of other 
business.” In the same way the envoys of Hungary } 
and of the Austrian Diet had to wait years and years 
for an audience in vain. The governors and generals 
were left without instructions, and had to make shift as | 
best they could. Curiosities of every description, and | 
the fanciful pursuits of alchemy and magic, were the 
only objects he took any interest in. He had great | 
treasures, but carefully stowed them away, and | 


locked them up in his chests. It was a matter of the | THIS is the translation of a remarkable pam- 
utmost indifference to him that the councillors and | Phlet which was written in the French language, 
courtiers could not get their pay, that sometimes even | printed in London, prohibited circulation in 


of art, 
history, minerals, 


sures many rare specimens of natural 
exotic plauts, foreign birds 
and animals, eagles, lions, and leopards, which 
he knew how to tame to such 
they would freely walk about with him in_ his 
rooms. But his principal fancy was for Roman and 
Greek antiquities, which his agents purchased for 
him in Italy. Most of the invaluable contents of the 
matchless Imperial collection of coins, gems, and 
cameos at Vienna are owing to Rodolph. . . 

The so-called Rodolphine Treasury (museum) at 
Prague enjoyed a world-wide celebrity ; unfortunately 


it has, with most unpardonable carelessness, been | 


scattered during the “ enlightened” eighteenth cen-- 
tury, at the time when Joseph II. put down the 
monasteries. Joseph had issued a decree which public 
indignation obliged him soon to revoke; the vener- 
able old palace of the Hradschin in Prague was to be 
converted into barracks, for which purpose it was to 
be empty by a certain day. The statues were sold. 


A torso finding no purchaser was flung down through | 


the window into the garden of the palace; an oculist 


at Vienna of the name of Barth at last bought it for | 
It was no | 


six siebenzehner (about three shillings). 
other than the celebrated Ilioneus, which is now in the 
Glyptotheca at Munich, and which the King, at that 
time Crown-Prince Louis of Bavaria, bought at the 
Congress of Vienna for 6000 ducats. The ancient 
coins were sold by weight. In an inventory which 
was drawn up of all the collections, and which was 
preserved at the Schénfeld Museum in Vienna, there 
is one let, “a naked female, bitten by a mad goose.” 


| It is not very likely that any one would recognise in 


| persons living at a distance. 
| Adolphus Schwarzenburg had taken Raab from the 
| Turks and sent Colonel von Buchheim to convey the 


this description the ‘* Leda with the swan” by Titian. 
Sut the people whom Rodolph prized above all others 
were those who ministered to his fancy for everything 
that was curious or wonderful. There were always 
living at his court a number of clock and instrument 
makers and painters with whom he used to work; a 
host of astronomers (Tycho de Brahe and John 


Kepler) and astrologers, who had to draw up horo- | 


scopes, to make prophetical almanacs, and to calcu- 
late astrological points for him. He kept up a constant 
intercourse with alchemists, Rosicrucians, and adepts 
of every sort; whose ranks, it is true, in several in- 
stances comprised not a few impostors, quacks, and 
needy adventurers. These conjurers undertook to 
prophesy from magnetic mirrors or from boiling 
water: they promised to find for the Emperor the 
elixir of life and the philosopher’s stone; and even 
more than that, they gravely engaged in experiments 
to produce men, actual human beings, in the crucible, 
and to resuscitate mummies. Dr. John Dee, the 
celebrated English alchemist and necromancer, was 
one of the most conspicuous characters among this 
motley crowd. Rodolph at one time had the very 
highest opinion of Dee. Each looked upon the other 
as a great magician, and they were not a little afraid 
of each other. Even a man like Count Khevenhiiller 
fully believed that Rodolph saw in his magic mirror 
the remote future, and that he was able by means of 
his magnets to read the most hidden thoughts of 
When in 1598 Count 


report to the Emperor; the Colonel was not a little 
surprised at finding that his Majesty was already 
cognisant of it. ‘The Emperor,” Khevenhiiller 
writes, ‘told him that they had known it by means 
of an art taught them by an Englishman of giving 
signals at a distance by moonlight with two mirrors 
and a magnet, and that Schwarzenburg had one 
mirror thus prepared and his Majesty another.” Dee 
returned in 1509 to London, where Queen Elizabeth 
gave him a pension. As James I., being a despiser of 
the ‘tart sublime,” stopped the payment of the pit- 
tance, Dee prepared to leave his country a second 
time, when death prevented him. He died at Mort- 
lake in 1608, at the age of eighty-two. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
Italy. London : J. Unwin, Bucklersbury. 


todolph | 


a degree that | 





| France, and excited considerable attention 
| amongst the Italian journalists some months ago. 
| The fact of its suppression by the French Govern- 
| ment is significant in a country where words 
| have weight, and diplomatists are not always 
prepared to study the logical conclusions of their 
own, 

The question of Italy was introduced at the 
Conferences ; why, it is difficult to understand 
but assuredly not for the purpose of its solution 
—it was rather in accordance with the old Egyp- 
tian taste for bringing a skeleton to a ban 
quet ; and the plenipotentiaries at their “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul” did perhaps as 
well as antique philosophers might have done 
ages ago, placing before their eyes a mement 
mori, whose solenin warning they were occupied 
in setting at defiance. 

The French pamphlet of which the above is 
translation appeared at the time of the Con- 
ferences ; it treats in a calm and dispassionate 
yet earnest manner the question of the oppressed 
nationalities, and the connection of their rise ox 
fall with the progress of Russia and the pros- 
| perity of France. The writer is not an Italian; 
but his sympathies are warmly enlisted on behalf 
of that country so rich in historical recollections 
so touching still is the presence of its tarnished 
beauty and unutterable sorrow; in his pleading 
for this one of the “suffering nations” which the 
Emperor Napoleon III., in sentimental effusion, 
had invited to look to him for aid, he unites thx 
sause of another, equally bound to France by old 
ties and new promises, Poland, heroic, unfortu- 
nate, but not yet crushed, either by the violence 
of opeu enemies, or the treachery of perjured 
friends. 

The writer of Z/alie is animated by faith in th« 
sincerity and good-will of the Emperor of the 
French. The closing of the Conferences, by 
leaving at issue some important questions, did 
not utterly annihilate the hopes even of those 
who expected more’ determinate results. The 
subjects then under debate remain still the sub- 
| jects of interest and anxiety; the views then 


| offered for consideration remain still the views of 


| a considerable political section, and they are 
| skilfully propounded in the pamphlet before us. 
The Neapolitan Government does not escape its 
share of censure, and incidentally the case 
|of the Prince of Capua is mentioned, the 
most characteristic and illustrative of the conduct 
and policy of the King of Naples, on whose 
nature the ties of blood are as feeble a restraint 
| as the claims of justice or of humanity. The 
| monarch who systematically wars against liberty 
of thought and action, condemns with the same 
| remorselessness the most intelligent of his sub- 
| jects to pine under the worst horrors of imprison- 
ment, and a brother, of irreproachable life, to 
| waste his days in poverty and exile. Yet the 
story has interest; for, by some law of compensa- 
| tion, it occurs frequently in human affairs that 
| the exercise of the most detestable qualities 
| on the one hand force into contrast the most 
| noble on the other. 

| In 1836 Charles of Bourbon, Prince of Capua, 
and brother to the King of the Two Sicilies, 
| married in London Miss Penelope Smyth. Every 
| formality prescribed by the civil and canonical 
rites was fulfilled. The marriage was strictly 
legal, not only according to the laws of this 
country, but those which governed the kingdom 
| and the royal family of Naples. In 1841, Lord 
| Palmerston ratified the decision of the first law 
authorities in Great Britain, pronouncing the 
marriage legal in all that pertained to itself, and 
in all its civil and political consequences. Yeti 
this marriage, notwithstanding Lord Palmer- 
| ston’s warning that he was “compromising the 
monarchical principle in Europe,” the King of 
Naples strove to invalidate. Failing in the 
attempt to shake the firmness of his brother, he 
condemned him arbitrarily to exile, confiscating 
his personal fortune, estates, and revenues. 

Lord Palmerston interposed to put a term to 
the persecutions directed against the Prince of 
Capua, not only dishonourable to the King him- 
self but to the monarchical principle which he re- 
presents. In the official communication of the 
14th of May 1836 Lord Palmerston affirmed 
“that the situation of the Prince of Capua, 
which no crime, either political, moral, or legal, 
justifies, tends to produce an unfavourable im- 
pression, it would be most desirable to destroy,” 
he designated in strong terms the state of pecu- 
niary difficulty to which the Prince was reduced, 
*‘as derogatory to the dignity and honour of the 

















Royal Family of Naples.” ‘The King replied to 
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upon the Prince of Capua conditions which, in 
effect, amounted to the renunciation of his wife 
and children. ‘The Prince was incapable of de- 
scending to the level of such degrading terms, 
and for twenty years he has accepted the alter- 
native of a cruel and unmerited persecution; his 
brothers and sisters, with the single exception of 


the Empress of Brazil, abandoned him to his ca- | 


lamity, and for consolation and alleviation he has 
found no truer friend than the sister of his wife, 
Lady Dinorben. During these twenty years the 
King of Naples has profited by the power to 
oppress his brother to the amount of fifty mil- 
lions of francs—the sum of the accumulated 
revenue illegally appropriated by him from the 
estates of the Prince of Capua. 

The name of the Prince has recently occupied 
attention on more than one occasion ; significantly 
it has passed from lip to lip amongst a people 
weary of the tyranny to which he also has been 
subjected. What may be the result of this sad 
sympathy time and events must prove; we are 
simply called to notice a striking fact in the 
history of an Italian government in the nine- 
teenth century. 





SCIENCE, 

Lransactions of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
for the years 1854, 1855. Vol. 1., Part I. Lon- 
don: J. Russell Smith. 

ne flourishing Archeological Society of Surrey 

has at length issued the first part of the first 

volume of its transactions, which contains reports 
of its various meetings held during the years 

1854 and 1855, in Southwark, at Kingston-on- 

Thames, at Chertsey, at Guildford, and again at 

St. Olave’s, Southwark; a list of its members, 

and other business details; and, lastly, a selection 

from the papers which have been read before the 
society, illustrated by woodcuts, and by a map of 
the Roman road from Silchester to Staines. 

The volume is, of course, indispensable to Sur- 
rey archxologists, and there are some things in it 
of interest to archeologists generally, the chief 
of which we proceed to enumerate. First is a 


this remonstrance by endeavouring to impose | We know that the secretaries of these societies 


paper by Dr. Bell, on the famous stone at King- | 


ston-on-Thames, on which tradition, confirmed 


by a charter of King Edred (946), tells us that | 


the Anglo-Saxon kings were accustomed to be 
crowned. It is a paper well worth the perusal 
of archeologists generally, for the sake of the 
curious learning which it displays, and for the store 
of parallels of similar royal coronation stones, and 
the ceremonies connected with them, which the 
Doctor’s extensive acquaintance with the anti- 
quities of northern Europe has enabled him to 
bring to the illustration of this Kingston stone. 

Another record, which is of more than local 
interest, is the map, with its elucidatory notes, 
of the Roman road from Silchester to Staines, a 
part of that great road which ran from London 
to Bath, through a country rich in Roman re- 
mains. 

There is also an account of the opening of a 
British barrow at Teddington, which was found 
to have been heaped over the site of the funeral 
pyre of some old British chief, containing in its 
centre a small heap of calcined bones, and a 
dagger-blade of bronze laid upon them. The 
bones of an adult were found, which had been 
superficially buried in the mound at a subsequent 
period ; and the fragments of a mortuary urn 
and a flint celt were also found near the apex of 


the tumulus, which had been disturbed in some 


former partial exploration. 

We have finally to notice, as especially a 
matter of general interest, the enumeration 
which is given of the antiquarian objects which 
have been exhibited at the various meetings of 
the Society. The meetings of these societies are 
the means of bringing to light many little hoards 
of antiquities which for many a year have rested 
undisturbed in the furthest corners of old 


bureaus, to which places of forgotten rest most 


of them will be consigned again as soon as the 
occasion which brought them to light is over. It 


has always seemed to us an important part of | 


the work of the county societies to take the 
opportunities thus afforded to secure catalogues 
of these usually inaccessible hoards, and sketches 
of anything of particular interest in them. 

__ Such catalogues, sufficiently descriptive, and 
illustrated with wood-cuts or other pictorial 
representations of the more rare and important 


objects, would often be the most truly and per- | . eet y 
\ distanced almost immediately after by Leeu- | latter as many as seven, and their description 18 


manently valuable portions of these local volumes. 


; have generally their time very fully occupied 
during these meetings in superintending their 


| wenhoek in 1673. “That with such imperfect 


| general progress; and the more credit is due to | 


| the energetic Secretary of the Surrey Society for 
having made the lists of antiquities which are 


before us. But may we beg leave to suggest that | 


| the secretaries should always appoint some com- 
petent person or persons to make such catalogues; 
and that they might generally find amateurs who 
would undertake to sketch, and afterwards to 
lithograph or etch or anastaticise, the more im- 
portant items. Wood-engravings are very costly ; 
but we have before us the volumes of the asso- 
ciated Societies of Northampton, York, Lincoln, 
Bedford, and Leicester, full of amateur anastatic 
drawings, and the volume of the Essex Society, 
full of amateur etchings, which show how much 
may be done by amateurs, which, if not always 
very artistic, is very valuable to the archeologist. 


A Dictionary of Botanical Terms. By the Rev. J. S. 
Henstow, M.A. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
Tuts dictionary has already appeared in the form ofan 
appendix to Maund’s “ Botanist,” and Maund’s “ Bo- 
tanic Garden.” It contains a copious list of the 
scientific terms used by botanical authors, with deri- 
| vations and very full explanations attached. Occa- 
sionally, too, the latter are illustrated by woodcuts, 
which render them much easier to be understood. 


The utility of such a work is too obvious to need dila- | 


tion. It is well executed, and no botanist should be 
| without it. 


The Stars, in Six Maps, on the Gromonic Projection. 
Originally Designed and Arranged by Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., and published under the superin- 


instruments (observes Dr. Carpenter) at his 
command he should have seen so much and so 
well as to make it dangerous for any one even 
now to announce a discovery without having 


| first consulted his works in order to see whether 


some anticipation of it may not be found there, 
must ever remain a marvel to the microscopist.” 
Grew and Malpighi followed, the one with his 
investigations of the minute structure of plants, 
the other of that of animals. The latter author 
was the first to witness the marvellous spectacle 
of the movement of the blood in the smaller 
vessels of the frog’s foot; confirming thereby, by 
ocular demonstration, the truth of Harvey’s great 
discovery. 

Glimpses of the invisible world of animalcular 
life were occasionally revealed to the earliest 
microscopists. Their curiosity was strongly 
excited; and in the various treatises on the 
microscope published during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an account of both plants and animals too 
minute to be seen by the unaided eye occupies a 
conspicuous place. But the true animal 
were first systematically studied in the latter 
part of the last century by Gleicher, who devised 
the ingenious plan of feeding them with particles 
of colouring matter, so as to render more apparent 
the form and position of their digestive cavities. 
Otho Fred. Miller, a Danish naturalist, pursued 
with assiduity this study; and to the results of 
his labours but little was added by other ob- 
servers until Professor Ehrenberg entered upon 
the investigation with greatly-improved instru- 


} 
utes 


| ments. 


tendence of the Society of the Diffusion of Useful | 


Knowledge. 
In six convenient and clearly engraved maps, the 
heavens are here mapped out as in a camera lucida. 
The distinguishing feature of the arrangement here 
adopted is, that those stars which are in the same 
great circle in the heavens, and therefore appear to be 


line in the map. This plan obviously gives great 
facility in finding any particular star, and renders 
these maps very convenient for the use of schools. 





MEDICINE. 


The Microscope and its Revelations. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c.  Illus- 
trated by 345 wood-engravings. London: 
J. Churchill. 1856. 

In this age of compendiums, manuals, and com- 

pilations—remarkable in this country, perhaps, 

more than in any other—no class of writers have 





| microscopist. 


Among those naturalists who have applied 
themselves to the study of those minuter forms of 
animal life which teem in almost every stationary 
collection of water the foremost rank must be 
assigned to the last-named celebrated German 
Dr. Carpenter, maugre this eulo- 
gistic introduction of Ehrenberg’s name, seems 
inclined to doubt the soundness of many of his 


in the same straight line, are still in the same straight | early doctrines, which, though adopted at first 


on the strength of his reputation, have since 
been abandoned by almost every one save their 


originator. Nay, Dr. Carpenter goes so far as to 
accuse him of having committed numerous 


errors. We recollect being present at Newcastle 
during the German microscopist’s visit to the 
British Association, more than twenty years 
ago, when he led many of us to the seashore, 
and there exhibited through his microscope the 


| intimate structure of the chalky cliffs, which 


| congeries of the minutest possible shells. 


been more conspicuous than the medical practi- | 


tioners. The one before us is by far among the 
most indefatigable of the number; and when we 
remind our readers that he has successively pub- 
lished five editions of a most useful compilation 
on Human Physiology; four editions of a no less 
useful collection of facts on Comparative Phy- 
siology; with two editions of a Manual of Phy- 
siology—and that he now presents us with a 
thick and closely-printed volume of revelations 
by the microscope—all of which books, consisting 
of several thousand pages, are illustrated by 
many hundred engravings— when we remind 
our readers of all these particulars respecting 
Dr. Carpenter’s authorship, we shall have proved 
our proposition that he is an _ indefatigable 


writer, and, we may hasten to add, a very useful | : ; 
. , = ilies y | complicated and powerful form, would rather 


one. 

The rapid increase which has recently taken 
place in the use of the microscope—whether as 
an instrument of scientific research, or as a means 
of gratifying a praiseworthy curiosity—seems to 
call for accurate and full information, both as to 
the mode of employing the instrument and as to 
the objects for the minute examination of which 
the instrument is most appropriate. Assuming 
this yearning after microscopical knowledge on 
the part of the public to be real, and the existing 
treatises, either British or foreign, on the micro- 
scope and its use to be as Dr. Carpenter in his 
preface asserts, insufficient and ill-adapted to 
meet the demand—we may safely and with 
justice acknowledge that by his present publica- 
tion the learned author has fully and ably ful- 


turned out to be nothing else than a compact 
Is that 
one of the facts or doctrines held to be erroneous 
by Dr. Carpenter ? 

One of the most curious and important objects 
of microscopical inquiry is that of animal trans- 
formation, which, with the exception of insects 


‘and tadpoles, was aclose book until microscopists 


directed their attention to it. Through them we 
know that transformation, instead of being an 
exceptional, is almost an universal phenomenon 
among the inferior tribes: it being a rare occur- 
rence for the offspring to come forth from the egg 
in a condition bearing any resemblance to that 


| which characterises the adult—and this latter 


state being, in general, attained only after a 
long series of changes, in the course of which 
many curious phases are presented. 

But in an article entitled “ Medicine,” the 
Critic, speaking of the history and use of the 
microscope as at present employed in its more 


| turn from the study of the minutest form of 


filled a self-imposed duty to meet the demand of | 
| the public for information. 


By way of introduction we are presented with 


{a compendous history of the microscope and of 


microscopic research. Robert Hooke led the 
way with his Micrographia in 1667; but was 


animal life to that of the human fabric. Dr. 
Carpenter is here quite at home, and writes like 
an enthusiast. “ Anatomists and physiologists,” 
he says, “have found in this new instrument of 
research the means of advancing far into the 
penetralia of organisation, and of gaining a much 
nearer insight into the mysteries of life than had 
ever been conceived possible; for every part of 
the entire organism has been, so to speak, decom- 
posed into its elementary tissues, the structure and 
actions of eachof which have been separately and 
minutely investigated.” This is what constitutes 
a new department of study, to which the name of 
histology (science of tissues) has been given, and 
which has already made great advances towards 
completeness. 

Having given an account of the optical prin- 
ciples of the microscope, Dr. Carpenter proceeds 
next to describe the construction of both the 
simple and compound instruments. Of the 
former he enumerates four varieties, and of the 
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the description immediately intelligible. Dr. 
Carpenter considers Ross’s, Powell and Leland’s, 
and Smith and Beck’s large compound micro- 
scopes, as first-class instruments, to be preferred 
to all others. The curious in these matters may 
indulge the with a half-guinea or a 
twelve-guinea instrument. Of the former class, 
microscope which recently gained the 
premium awarded by the Society of Arts, and 
manufactured by G. Field, of Birmingham, who is 
bound by his agreement with the Society to keep 
instrument always in stock. The same 
maker has a compound microscope also on sale, 
price only three guineas, which gives a range of 
power 200 diameters. But 
when one has purchased either a simple or a 
compound instrument, he will require for his 
researches certain additional instruments, all of 
which, to the extent of twenty-six, Dr. Carpenter 
both describes and illustrates under the appella- 
tion of accessory appa 

The management of the microscope, the prepa- 
ration, mounting, and collection of objects consti- 
tute the next portion of Dr. Carpenter’s volume. 
He then the consideration of the 
microscopic forms of vegetable life, passing in 
review the higher cryptogamic as well as phane- 
rogamic plants. Thence he proceeds to a review 
of the microscopic forms of animal life, beginning 
with the lowest, or the protozoa and animalcules 





mselves 


is the 


the 


} 


about 25 to 


from 


atus 








enters into 


and gradually ascending to the insects and 
arachnida, until reaches to the vertebrated 
animals. As we have had the good fortune of 


being present at a few of Dr. Carpenter’s lectures 
on physiology, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
some years since, in which the doctrine of cells 
was insisted upon with more than ordinary tena- 
city and exclusiveness, we hail with satisfac- 
tion his present return to a more common-sense 


“2 ‘ . ! 
beautifully illustrated by woodcuts, which render 


view of the creation of tissues, namely, that | 
many of them may be formed otherwise than | 


through a primogenetic cell. “Since the time 
when Schwann first made public the remarkable 
results of his researchcs, it has been generally 
believed that all animal tissues are formed like 
those of plants by a met rphosis of cells; a 
exception being taken by physiologists in 
regard to the simple fibrou The ten- 
dency of many recent investigations, however, 
has been to throw further doubt on the generality 
of this doctrine, since 
that many other tissues than the fibrous may be 
formed (like these) by the consolidation of the 
plasma or formative fluid, without passing through 
the intermediate condition of cells.” 

After all, it is for purposes of pathological in- 
vestigation that the power of the microscope will 
be applied henceforth, after having served to dis- 
play the normal texture of the various parts of 
the human organisation. Once the standard 
established of their natural and healthy condition 
by microscopical demonstration, the discovery of 
any degree of alteration in it will teach us the 
mode by which disease steals slowly and insi- 
diously upon the unwary patient or the unsus- 
pecting attendant, and will suggest, with the 
surest means for detecting the disease, the best 
methods also for its prevention. 


sues. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Travels in Central America: being a journal of 
ne arly three years’ r¢ 
ther with a sketch of the history of the repub- 


they appear to indicate | 


| latitude, and 





who would persuade us that the grounds of | will then also perceive its vast commercial im- 
quarrel between the two countries are the most | portance, lying as it does between the Atlantic 
| and Pacific Oceans, to the two great maritime 
imagined—that the whole affair, in fact, is some- | 


contemptible and insignificant that could well be 


thing like the quarrel between the “ Big-Endians ” 
and “ Little-Endians ” of the immortal Gulliver. 
We do not think so. 
at the facts of the case. 


Let us for a moment look | 
Great Britain stands 


charged by the Government of the United States | 
with two grave offences—First, with having, | 
contrary to international law, and with the con- | 


nivance of her ambassadors and consuls, sought 
to enlist recruits in the United States against a 
friendly power, namely, Russia; and, secondly, 
with having infringed a solemn convention made 


territorial rights of the Republics in Central 
America. These are charges, we contend, which 
cannot be looked upon as either contemptible or 
insignificant. Whether either of them rests upon 
a solid foundation is quite another question. 


nations of Great Britain and the United States. 
This naturally advantageous position is ren- 
dered still more favourable by its ports opening 
on one ocean to Europe and Africa, and on the 
other to Polynesia, Asia, and Australia. These 
are, on the Atlantic: Belize (English) ; Isabal 
and Santo Tomas, in Guatemala; Omoa and 
Truxillo, in Honduras ; San Juan, in Nicaragua ; 
and Matina, in Costa Rica. On the Pacifie are 
Nicoya, belonging to Costa Rica; Realejo, to 
Nicaragua ; La Union, to San Salvador ; and Iz- 


| tapa, to Guatemala. Others might be named, but 
between the two countries with respect to the | 


Meanwhile, the United States Executive has dis- | 


missed our Ambassador and Consuls for their 
alleged complicity in the recruiting business, 
although expressing its willingness to re- 
ceive others, less personally obnoxious, in their 
place. It was expected by some persons that our 
own Government would have dismissed the 
American Minister at London by way of reprisal 
for the affront put upon Mr. Crampton, 
it has wisely forborne to do; and we 
doubt that in consequence of such a dignified 
mode of proceeding this part of the quarrel will 
be speedily and satisfactorily arranged. ‘There 
remains, however, the question respecting Central 
America, which is one involving considerable 
difficulty, and more likely than any we are aware 


| Pacific. 


but this | 
have no | 


of (unless there be due prudence and conciliation | 
| they may fairly be characterised as lofty ; for 


on the part of both governments) to plunge the 
two countries into a war—a catastrophe which 
may heaven graciously avert! 

As but few of our readers, we fear, are well 
acquainted with that important region of the 
world known by the name of Central America, 


we propose in the present article to furnish a | 
| an epitome of all other countries and climates 


brief geographical and historical account of the 


same, drawn, for the most part, from Mr. Squier’s | 


two works—namely, that on Nicaragua, published 
in 1852, 
issued 
statements, and supplying additional information 
from other sources. 

Central America is that part of the world lying 


and his “Notes on Central America,” | 
last year — occasionally correcting his | 


between the 8th and 17th parallels of north | 


the 83rd and 98rd meridians of 
longitude west from Greenwich. It is nearly 
triangular in form, and is bounded on the north 
by the peninsula of Yucatan, on the east by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the north-west by the Mexican 
province of Chiapas, on the south-east by the 
province of Veragua, belonging to New Granada, 
one of the South American republics; while the 
entire south-western coast is washed by the great 
Pacific Ocean. In less precise terms, it compre- 
hends the whole territory lying between Mexico 
on the north, and the Isthmus of Panama or 
Darien on the south, having the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east and the Pacific on the west. Its 
area has been calculated by Mr. Baily at 
15,700 geographical square leagues, and by Mr. 
Squier at 155.000 square miles. 
says: 
and 


“Its entire length is a thousand miles, 
its breadth 


these are the principal. 

The principal rivers are the Polochic, Mota- 
gua, Chamelicon, Ulua, Roman, Black River or 
Tinto, Wanx, Escondido or river of Segovia and 
San Juan de Nicaragua, all discharging them- 
selves into the Atlantic; and the Choluteca, 
Nacaome, Lempa, Paza, and Esclavos into the 
It can also boast of a number of large 
and beautiful lakes: as, Nicaragua and Managua, 
in Nicaragua ; Yojoa or Taulebe, in Honduras; 
Guija and Ilopango, in San Salvador; and Golfo 
Dulce, Peten or Itza, Atitlan and Amatitan, in 
Guametala. Of these by far the most important 
are the lakes of Nicaragua and Managua. 

Of the mountains Mr. Baily tells us that 
“the great chain of the Isthmus, more or less 
broken, intersects the country in a direction 
nearly parallel to its north-western coast, closer 
to the Pacific for the most part than to the 
Atlantic; to which, however, its lateral ranges 
nearly approach. The elevation of the moun- 
tains is not so great as in the more northerly 
or more southerly sections of the continent, yet 


some cf the most prominent peaks rise to nearly 
14,000 feet of perpendicular height. Perhaps 
5000 to 7000 feet may be taken as the mean 
altitude.” And Mr. Squier observes of it gene- 
rally: “In its physical aspect and configuration 
of surface, it has very justly been said that it is 


of the globe. High mountain ranges, isolated 
voleanie peaks, elevated table-lands, deep valleys, 
broad and fertile plains, and extensive alluvions, 
are here found grouped together, relieved by 
large and beautiful lakes and majestic rivers; 
the whole teeming with animal and vegetable life, 
and possessing every variety of climate, from 
torrid heats to the cool and bracing temperature 
of eternal spring.” Other writers, as Dunlop 
and Baily, concur with Mr. Squier in praising 


| the variety and general healthiness of the climate 


of Central America; which, from its lying be- 


tween 8° and 17° north latitude, would be some- 


| what hotter than that of the West Indies, were 


it not for the peculiarities of its configuration. 
For variety of natural productions scarcely a 


; country in the world can vie with Central America. 


Mr. Crowe | 
| potato, 


varies from upwards of one | 


| hundred miles to three hundred; giving an area | 


sidence in that country ; toge- | 


lic, and an account of its climate, productions, | 


commerce, §c. By Ropert GLascow Dunvop, 
Esq. London: Longmans. 1847. 

Central America: desi ribing each of the States of 
Guatem ua, FHondur 1s, San Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, §c. By Joun Bary, Esq., 
R.M. London: Saunders. 1850. 

The Gospel in Central America: containing a sketch 
of the country, physical and geographical, historical 
and political, moral and religious, &c. Ry Fre- 
DERICK Crowe. London: Gilpin. 1850. 

Nicaragua: its People, Scenery, Monuments, and 
the proposed Inter- Oceanic ‘Canal. By E. G. 
Squier. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1852. 

Notes on Central America; particularly the States 
of Honduras and San Salvador : their geography, 
topography, climate, population, resources, pro- 
ductions, §c. &c., and the proposed inter-oceanic 
railway. By E.G. Sauter. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1855. 

In the present threatening aspect of our rela- 

tions with the United States there are persons 


| follows, viz. : 


of 200,000 square miles, or more than twice the 
extent of Great Britain.” But there is some 
exaggeration in this; the minor computation is 
perhaps the nearest to the truth. This territory, 
which for about 300 years formed part of the 
colonial empire of Spain, and was known by the 
name of the Captain-Generalcy or Kingdom of 
Guatemala, is now subdivided, politically, as 


| north-west ; immediately south of this the Re- 


public of San Salvador; east, the Republic of 
Honduras; south-east, that of Nicaragua; and 
southward of this the Republic of Costa Rica. 
Besides these, it comprehends the British settle- 
ment of Belize, sometimes called British Hon- 


| duras, lying north-east of Nicaragua—by some 


The Republic of Guatemala on the | 


| parilla, &e. 


Besides.the trees and plants usually found in the 
tropics, it has many of those that grow only in 
temperate climates, and some altogether peculiar 
to itself. Wheat and barley sometimes grow on 
the elevated plains by the side of the sugar-cane; 
and in some of the markets, the green pea, the 
cauliflower, and the cos-lettuce are sold at all 
seasons, along with the Avocato pear, sweet 
okro, and chillies. Its articles of 
commerce are cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, arrow- 
root, ginger, tobacco, indigo, cochineal, sarsa- 
The forests abound in timber, 
particularly mahogany, logwood, cedar, and 
wild cotton trees. The two former constitute 
the staple export of the British settlement 
at Belize. All the necessaries of life abound, 
and all its luxuries: and, indeed, speaking of its 
vegetation generally, we quite agree with Mr. 
Crowe, that the words of Goldsmith, applied to 
Italy, are still more applicable to the country 


| under our notice:— 


writers supposed to form a part of the pe- | 


ninsula of Yucatan;—and a large tract of 
territory, lying east of Honduras and ‘north 
of Nicaragua. The reader will best understand 
these relative positions, which, from the peculiar 
conformation of the country, it is rather difficult 
to describe, by looking at a good map—for in- 


| land somewhat vaguely called the Mosquito | 


| 


Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salnte the northern sky, 

With vernal lives that blossom but to die; 
These here disporting, own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 


Animal life in Central America is almost as pro- 
lific as its vegetation. All the domestic animals 
abound, as horses, oxen, sheep, goats, pigs, asses, 
and poultry. Deer are common in the woods and 
savannahs. It has also the peccary and tapir, 
the opossum and raccoon, monkeys of various 


\ stance, that of Mr. Baily, published in 1850; he ‘ kinds, the small American elephant, the jaguar 
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and puma, the alligator and the armadillo. Its 


woods swarm with birds of every variety of 


plumage, and insects of every hue; its rivers and 
lakes abound in fish of innumerable species, and 
the pearl oyster is found on its coasts. 

Minerals also abound. 


silver and gold. The mines of the precious metals 
would, it is calculated, if well- worked, prove 
exceedingly productive. 

After this brief outline of the physical fea- 
tures and natural productions of Central America, 
we shall proceed to speak of its history and 
inhabitants. 

It was in Central America that Columbus first 
planted his foot upon the American continent. 
“In 1502,” says Mr. Squier, “then sailing on his 
fourth voyage, he discovered the island of 
Guaraja (or Bonacca), which he named the Isle 
of Pines. From this island he descried to the 
southward the high mountains of the mainland, 
and, pursuing his course in that direction, on the 
14th of August landed at a point which he called 
Punta de Casinas (now Cabo de Honduras), and 
formally took possession of the country on 
behalf of the crown of Spain.” Subsequently 
he coasted along the shore of the Mosquito 
territory, until he came to Darien. The next 
person of note that visited it was Hernando 
Cortez, who, after his conquest of Mexico, hear- 
ing strange tales of rich and populous empires 
existing southward, started from the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and, after almost unheard of hard- 
ships, at length succeeded in reaching the point 
where Columbus had formerly landed. It was 
Don Pedro de Alvarado, however, one of the 
companions of Cortez, who first explored and 
subdued it to the Spanish crown in the year 
1524. He founded the city of Guatemala, which 
soon became rich and flourishing ; and on his 
arrival in Spain in 1527, his fame flying before 
him, he was desired by Charles V. to repair im- 
mediately to Court. All the gold and valuables 
that he had brought home were declared his own, 
and the Emperor, in reward ‘of his services, 
erected the newly-acquired territory into a 
captain-generalcy, of which he declared Al- 
varado the first governor. The newly-found 
territory soon increased in population and im- 
portance; new cities and towns sprang up in 
every direction; and it was found necessary to 
divide it into intendencias, the boundaries of 
which very nearly corresponded with those of its 
five republics at the present day. 

When the Spaniards entered this country they 
found it in possession of two or three nations of 
warlike Indians, who opposed their progress at 
every step. The principal of these were the 
Quiches, whose sovereign, Tecum Umam, if we 
are to believe the Spanish historians, marshalled 
as Many as 232,000 warriors under his banners. 
After several battles, in which the small body of 
Spaniards with their Mexican allies constantly 
gained the upper hand, this monarch engaged in 
single combat with Alvarado himself, and after 
thrice wounding him as well as Ifis horse, so that 
he was compelled to dismount, he at length met 
his own death by a well directed thrust from the 


lance of the Spanish commander. The infuriated | 


Indians upon this made a last grand assault upon 
their enemies, but all in vain. The fortune of 
the day remained with the Spaniards, and so dis- 
pirited were the Indians that the young king, 
the son of Tecum Umam, sued for peace and for- 
giveness, and invited the victorious army to par- 
take of the hospitality of his capital. He was 
afterwards summarily tried and executed on a 
charge of conspiracy against Alvarado and his 
companions. Numerous other battles ensued, 
and it was long before the Indians made up their 
minds to submit peaceably to the Spanish yoke. 


It is quite evident that these Indians, living in | 
large towns and recognising a settled form of | 


government, must have been totally different 
from the debased tribes who still inhabit the 
Atlantic coast of Central America. These latter 
are, in all probability, the descendants of the 
Caribs, whereas the Indians of the interior 
appear to have been somewhat allied to the 
Aztecs. This, however, is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Neither can we pause to 
dwell upon the steps taken by the Spaniards 
to civilise the country after subduing it. This 
people, as every one knows, had its periods of 
grandeur and of decadence ; the former in the 
sixteenth century, and the latter in the seven- 
teenth. It was about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when Spain had considerably 
declined from its former glory, when “the Vice- 


There is great store of 
copper, lead, iron, zinc, quicksilver, &c., besides | 


| royalties of Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru were 
no longer the prizes of the brave and the 
daring,” that our countrymen first obtained a 
permanent footing on the coast of Central Ame- 
rica, although it had often previously been visited 
by them in order to intercept the Spanish trea- 
sure-ships, and for other purposes of plunder. 
At this time, however, the Caribbean Sea was 
infested by numerous pirates or buccaneers, who 
| were for the most part natives of Great Britain, 
In 1642 a party of these made a descent 
upon the islands of Ruatan and Guanaja or 
Bonacca, in the Bay of Honduras, and took pos- 
session of the same, much to the horror of the 
Spanish inhabitants, and of their brethren on 


the Continent. These islands, together with 
the adjoining ones of Utilla, Helena, Bar- 
baretta, and Morat, are the same that are 
now known collectively by the name of the 


Bay Islands, and which form the principal 
object of dispute between ourselves and the 
United States. From 1642 the English held 
possession until 1650, when a powerful expedi- 
tion was fitted out against them, and they were 
expelled. Nothing disheartened, however, they 
afterwards effected a lodgment upon the 
coast of Honduras, at the mouth of the river 
Balize or Belize—so called from a Spanish cor- 
ruption of Wallace or Wallis (by the Spaniards 
written Vadis or £alis), the name of a Scotch 
buccaneer who headed the expedition. In what 
year this took place is not quite certain; but 
there was a treaty of ours with Spain, dating as 
far back as the year 1670, in which the English 
settlement there for purposes of commerce is 
recognised and allowed. It may be con} ctured, 


soon 


therefore, that the settlemen k pl 


k place some 
ten or twenty years earlier, an I 


that, under the 


wise rule of Cromwell, what was once only a 
nest of freebooters was retained as a permanent 
British possession, for the convenience and pro- 


tection of our mahogany and logwood cutters. 
Subsequently various attempts were made to 
dislodge the English, but none with complete 
success. On the contrary, the English from 
time to time extended their boundaries. ‘They 
also cultivated friendly relations with the Indian 
on the coast—sometimes called Sambos an 
Waiknas, but more generally Mosquito-men— 
who, from their dislike of the Spaniards, gladly 
availed themselves of the English protectorate. 
This bond of friendship between us and the Indians 
still exists, and will, we hope, continue to do so, 
notwithstanding the sneers of Mr. Squier and 
other anti-aboriginal writers. In various treaties 
between Great Britain and Spain dt 
eighteenth century, the settlement at Belize has 
been distinctly acknowledged, though 
by the latter power. In some its 
been defined, and in others the Spanish Govern- 


1 
A 


grudgingly 


limits have 


ment has affected to look upon it merely as an | 


establishment of logwocd-cutters, occupying cer- 
tain lands by permission of the Spanish Crown. 
However that may be, whenever war broke out 


between the two countries, Belize used to be 
attacked by the Spaniards. The last attack 


made upon it was during the war of 1798, when 
the Spanish general, O'Neill, advanced against it 
at the head of an expedition of 3000 men, but 
was gallantly repulsed by the “ Bay-men,” as 
the Honduras settlers were called—an achieve- 
ment for which they received his Majesty’s 
thanks. Since that time Belize has remained an 
undisputed possession of the British Crown. 
Such was the nature of our connection with 
Central America up to the year 1821, when it 
declared itself independent of the mother country. 


(To b ti i 


Sketches and Adventures in Madeira, Portugal, and 
the Andalusias of Sp tin. By the Author of 
“Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries.” 
New York: Harpers. London: Low. pp. 444. 


Ismeer ; or, Smyrna and its British Hospital in | 


1855. London: Madden. 
350. 
TRAVELS within the bounds of Europe are more 
abundant and more popular in America than 
here, for the old world has a charm for the 
dwellers in the new which we cannot appreciate. 
All to them is fresh and new, and surrounded 
with the associations that give interest to 
places in themselves most uninteresting. Hence 
an American writes books about his visits to 


By a Lady. pp- 


places which familiarity has shorn of its wonders 
for us, and his stay-at-home countrymen read 
them with a pleasure we can only find in narra- 
| tives of adventures in the far west, the extreme 





East, the North Pole, or the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Sketches of Madeira are little more 
than lively repetitions of well known places 
Even in Andalusia the traveller has been ant 
pated by many of our own summer tourists, so 
that he can bring us thence very little novelty 
He has, however, a very agreeable manner of 
telling his story, and that may recommend him. 
Two or three specimens will suffice. 








The following is cool—very. It is actually 

entitled DY the author 
LOVE IN MADERIA, 

He who feels therefore the besoin d’aimer in Madeira 
(and where will he not feel it, unless like Jupiter, he 
goes on a frolic among the “ Ethiopians”), will look 
elsewhere for its gratification than among the Portu- 
guese ladies; and may not look in vain. Each 
winter sends to the island many English families, 


with youthful daughters not indisposed to a proper 
flirtation ; and nowhere in the world are girls better 





“got up” thanin England. I don’t allude n ly 
to the physique, wherein they confessedly excel—but 
in deportment, character, repose of manner and intel- 
ligence; unlike our girls, they are not sent from the 
nursery to the drawing-room without inter liate 
experience, nor allowed to converse without being 
first taught to think. With the better clas he 
daughters are educated at home under the intelligent 
affection of a mother; and not intrusted to those 
social nuisances, boarding-schools, where girl ' 

















































more likely to learn everything rather tl 
virtues and accomplishments. 

We hope the compliment will be duly appreciated. 

The author is warmed into a flood ot el 
by witnessing 

N ¥ DANCE IN ANDALUSIA. 

She stood like a falcon about to soar; andy ] 
your breath, lest loud res} n should r 
Her eye, haughty, fierce, and penetrating, seemed to 
look upon the crowd as subjects of her sport ¢ r- 
nate scorn. glance could withstand hers. The 
pupil of her eye comprised all its visible part, save 
when the long heavy lashes lifted up, and you detec- 
ted the blue transparency of the ball within, like the 
azure of heaven, momentarily revealed through 
br clouds. There was a mysterious fascination 

orbs which you could not forego, though 
you felt its terror. Her dress was calculated t is- 
play all the danger of her voluptuous figui 
coal-bla iir, falling in undulating folds upen her 
neck, ¥ nounted by a Madras handker of 
brightest hues, which relieved its glossy S] y 
and a dark velvet bodice, with a row of si tons 
in front, half revealed, half concealed the rapturous 
swell of the celica \ i 
was circled wi Hest Silk ind 
varied colours; w r¢ g be- 
low th ag rl the 
elaborate s tu I r rhe 
l r and polished ankle developed into faultless 
symmetry above, and terminated in a delicate foot 
below. Her face was oval, and her cheeks bad that 
peachy blossom so rarely found even where youth 
and beauty meet. But her teeth! that feature so 
seldom beautiful, and so irresistible in perf 
Hers were regular, dazzlingly white, andof the purest 
elephant’s bone. ‘The proudest empress would have 
envied her their posse ssion, and exchanged for them 
the costliest jewels of her crow l in for 
a few m rents the flatteri I tion, 
ore eloquent in its speechlessness—and the ad- 
dressed herself to her tas! She was to « tl 
‘ Ole,” the favorite of a Spanish audience, and for 
which she had (what they call in Paris) une 


spécialité—an unrivalled, inimitable talent. Its re- 
tation is prohibited on the public stage, and 














presen 

therefore it was only on occasions like this the intense 
passion of the Andalusians for it could be gratified 

What constitutes its chief charm is the combination 
of motions, haughty and voluptuous at the same 
time, defiant and alluring imagination ; 
passion awakened by disdain, stit ry coquetry, 
maddened by desire—the riot of t s. Itis the 
mysterious expression of the gestures—the indefinable 
action of the features; the sound of the govern es- 
piration, and the radiating and intoxicating p jum 

which beauty evolves in motion. It is, in fine, the 


union of all the sensual powers from liquid eyes, dewy 
lips, ardent gestures, and voluptuous motion, that 
frenzies every soul! It is not 


reaches, penetrates, 


} } Fie tad ° 1 . ‘ y + 

such dances they get up for the stage; dances taught 
=f f 7 Y 

by rule, and performed by art; a dance of legs and 

vs nll end inaxnreasive No! his 1¢ce 

arms, soulless and inexpressive. No! vi nce 
Ae - > ws 

was a poem, a painting, a melody. It filled the soul, 


it pleased the eye, it intoxicated the heart. 

The facts and incidents related in fsmeer are 
said to be “taken from notes and letters written 
at the time they occurred.” Describing the 
hospitals at Smyrna, this volume is an accep- 
table addition to those noticed some time since, 
in which the “Lady Volunteer” described the 
hospitals at the seat of war. Necessarily there 1s 
a good deal of similarity in the subjects treated 


of; but many of the anecdotes collected here are 
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new and interesting. 
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| sense of pretection and an at-home feeling, which 


She bears repeated testimony to the truth of | was very pleasart. The women, too, evidently liked 


it to succeed 
1ess had failed. She 
en bad habits. As 


the law of kindness. She found 
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ve a very different stvle of 
Fhey seem too often to be spoken to like 
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managed with kinduess. 
und them much 
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(—, rather a mauvrais 

t complaints 
lsome disposition. One 
Den,” I heard C—— out- 
use of violent 
ying, “I must tell 
better not,” said a 


ay tae 
ill onl be answered 


intly making 


r, aud said very quietly, 
I eak in that manner. 
» division | have ever 

you will not do it again.” 
yuldn’t do nothing to offind 

y, and a very well-natured 

pardon; but I raly didn’t 

[ wouldn't have done it.” 
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at heh 
iv is { juUaaly Vad. 
it’s very difficult for 


bit of swearing, he’s so used 


toit; but Pll thry.’ 
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praising the kinduess of h 

endurance of suffering for which the soldiers were 

listinguished, there prevailed among them much 

, } , 

£ lvl est : 


" 1, " init . wee * 
were, however, sorry to find that, while 


Th ‘habit of sometim 
belon yr to them wi 
find with the soldiers. They did ne 
that taking from each other was 


x what did not 
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seem to think 
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source of complaint used to be, that they went away 
with the contents of each other's knapsacks. When 
they came into hospital, their kits were all examined, 
put into store, and an inventory taken, until the 
wners should be ! ¢ the hospital. When men 
were picked out for the cam, or for home, they were 
taken to this store; and how it happened I cannot 
tell—but I know it frequently did happen—that 


well-stocked knap- 


many of them walked off with the 
hers, leaving their 






































sacks and good new shoes of oth own 
empty ones and old worn-out shoes instead. I tried | 
il! I could to prevent this. [ have pasted the men’s 
lames, regiments, and 1 nental numbers on their | 
bocts myself, but wi it anv effect—the same 
erievance still continued; and no small one it often 
was. Men who had erable kits, 
oa being ordered away tf and 
not being allowed to tak | s away with 
them, they were often literally without a change; 
wd I remember well the white, ghastly face of one 
man, who was past all hope of recovery, and was 
rdered hume, being raised up to meet mine with a 
hement assurance that le would not move an inch— 
he had been r bbed of veral ] muds’ worth of 
iothing and could not go | without it. 
She gives a much better character of the Turks 
than most of their visitors have don 
These poor Turks were always so kind and polite 
tous. Never—althougl rainst all their 
ideas of propriety, | a gentleman's 
arm——have they sho t courtesy and 
ri frequently crossing the road to present us 
with bouquets of flower, or some fruit, a portion of 
what they were carry int rna from the 
int ron their donk ( in the bazaar, a 
Greek boy said somethi iting to a lady of our 
party—at least, it was suy 1 to be so, though not 
understood—when « k, standing by, seized the 
boy, beat him soundly L then admonished him and 
sent him away. A rst, the Turks followed their 
usval habit, and avoided looking at us as they passed. 
There was one boatman, whom we oc ially em- 
ployed, who used, in rowing, to turn his back on us 
as much as he could; but, latterly, they all got so 
accustomed to our presence and sang froid, that they 
evid ntly looked on us as a separate class of beings 
from their own women, and were always most 
deferential and respectful, and did not seem to think | 


it at all a breach of tiquette to talk to, guide, or 
render us any service they could. We were not very 
sure of the Greeks, and felt rather strange in any 
ether quarter of the town than our but the 


own; 


art and almost heroic | 


us. Many a time have we been stopped in the streets 
to have our hands shaken and * Bono Inglese” said 
to us, with kind looks. The children used to run 
after us, also saying ‘“ Bono Inglese;” and a very 
favourite speech with them all was, ‘ Inglese bono, 
Francese bono, Turco bono, Mosco no bono.” Then 
followed a hearty pat on the back, a laugh, and 
shake of the hands. I always felt perfectly safe with 
the Turks, notwithstanding the saying of a boatman, 
Mehmet, whom we used to employ, ‘“ That some of 
the Turks were not at all grateful for our help in this 
war, and would have as little compunction in seizing 
us for a ransom as Symoon and his band, if they 
dared.” 


We must conclude with 
A TURKISH INTERIOR. 

I certainly never saw any of the want of liberty of 
Eastern women, so much talked about; on the con- 
trary, they appeared to me to go out at all times they 
pleased, and often stay out the whole day; seldom 
alone to be sure, but in parties, apparently of two or 
three families. They are very rarely seen with their 
husbands, but occasionally on a Friday or Sunday a 
family party may be observed, the husband walking 
in front with a young child on his shoulder, or hold- 
ing it by the hand, and his wife or wives fullowing 
with some more children; but the custom of having 
more than one wife is very much dying out. It is not 
the fashion among the richer classes, and the poorer 
cannot afford it. In the specimens I saw of the 
domestic life of Turkish families, the balance of power 
seemed pretty equally divided between the husband 
and wife; and if the wemen are ignorant and uneda- 
cated, they are very fit companions for the men, who 
are much the same. Soon after our arrival, the Com- 
mandant of the Turkish troops at Smyrua asked to be 
introduced to us, and invited us to go and see his 
wives; a party of nine or ten went, and were ushered 
into a tawdry house, and seated on low cushions 
which surrounded the room, by a black slave. Svon 


the heal wife, I fancy, made her appearance, followed | 


by her daughter, about eight or nine years old. She 
was what would be called a comely good-looking 
woman, stout, with a high colour and blue eves, was 
dressed in gaudy calico rags, and diamonds which 
fastened the usual handkerchief-headdress on ; and be 


| it known that Turkish ladies change their style of 


dress, and have their fashions like us, and some of 
them are equally absurd; for instance, the trowsers 
now fashionable are fully half a yard longer than 


| reaches the ground, and, though they confine them at 


the ankle, they trail along the floor in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and are unpleasantly suggestive of 
all kinds of entanglements of the feet, as well as other 
accidents. This is quite a recent innovation, and 
whether an imitation of our train-like dresses or not 
Icannot say. Another late fashion is that of cutting 
the hair quite short when they are married ; so that, 
instead of the beautiful long tresses which used to be 
worn, and which were such an adornment, now all 
the married females pretending in the least to fashion 
have their hair cropped like boys. But to return to 
the commandant’s wife. We and looked and 
smiled at her, and she did the same atus. Then 
another wife came in with her child, a boy: she wasa 


sat 


sweet, interesting-looking woman, pale and dark. | 


| They appeared to be on very good terms with one 
| another; and so did the old slave with both—who, 


although she waited on them, treated them, and was 
treated by them, with the greatest familiarity. After 
siting playing at dumb show for some time, we rose 
to go; but they signed to us, and said “ ottur,’’ ‘* sit 
down.” So we did as we were bid, and the slave 
brought in a small plate of preserve, made of rose- 
leaves, and one spoon ! Wetooka spoonful all round, 
and found it very good. Then there was a cup of 
coffee handed to each, in very small chiua coffee-cups, 
which stand always in “ zarfs,” as they are called, 
| and which are generally of silver, more or less orna- 
mented or costly according to the wealth of the 
possessor. They resemble an ordinary eggcup both 
in shape and size. At first I could not bear the 
Eastern coffee; but latterly I began to like it exces- 
sively. They do not grind it as we do, but pound it 
in a mortar; so that much of it is as fine as flour. 
They put a great deal in for a small quantity of 
water, and it is generally as black as ink and very 
strong. It is made in alittle yellow metal sort ofjug 
with a lid, and is ready as soon as it boils. Being 
scarcely left a minute to settle, it consequently is 
rever clear. Very little is drunk at atime. When 
we had discussed our coffee, Mrs. Commandant, senior, 
showed us over the house, which was by no means 
very nice. In all the Turkish houses I have visited, I 
have never seen any beds; they appear to use the 
divans for sleeping, and cover themselves with what 


| and eagerly pirated in America. 


We gather some speci- | moment we reached the Turkish quarter we had a | 


my ward-master used to call ‘palampores,” and | 


others ‘ epaplomitas ;” 
calico quilts. The part of the house of which the lady 
seemed peculiarly proud was the bathroom, which had 
apparently just been used, the water being quite hot ; 
and she kindly invited us to go there as often as we 
liked and make use of it. 





but, Anglice, wadded silk or | 


FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS, 

Veiled Hearts: a Novel. By the Autlor of “ The 
Wife’s Trials.” 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Eve lyn Marsion. 
Wyndham,” &e. 
Blackett. 

The Linesman; or, Service in the Guards and the 
Line. By Colonel Evers Napier. 3 vols. 
London: Hyde. 

Agnes Waring: an Autobiography. 
the Author of “ Kate Vernon.” 
London: Newby. 

Evlesmere ; or, Contrasts of Character. By L. S. 
Lavence. 2 yols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Or the five new novels of the season one only is 

by a writer of established fame. Mrs. Marsh is 

known as widely as British literature; she is 
honoured by translation into Freuch and German, 

Her works are 

to be found in the editions of English authors 

published in a cheap form on the continent. 

Her name is always to be found among lists of 

living British novelists, and it commands a cer- 

tain sale for any book to which it is attached. 
3ut we have more than once complained of her 
that she writes too much. She does not give 
sufficient time to thought while writing, or to cor- 
rection afterwards. The most fertile fancy will 
be exhausted by continual draughts upon it, and 


Author of “Emilia 
London; Hurst and 


By the 
3 vols. 


Edited by 
3 vols. Lon- 


| she who is incessantly printing will certainly re- 


peat herself. A longer interval than usual has 
elapsed between the appearance of this and the 
preceding novel from her pen; but even that time 
is too brief to permit of that elaboration of care 
in the composition and boldness of correction 
after it was concluded, which must be bestowed 
upon avy work which aspires to a reputation 
and is not designed to die with the season that 
produced it. 

The other novels in the above list are by 
writers who have yet a fame and name to make 
Neither of them, however, is a novice. They 
submit now to the severe test of comparison 
with themselves. If there is improvement there 
is hope of ultimate success. If the second is no 
better than the first the struggle is hopeless—the 
faculty is notin them; they are imitators, not 
inventors; they have mistaken desire for capacity, 
aspiration for inspiration. Nothing remains for 
them but to abandon the pursuit of literature as 
gracefully as they can. 

Lady Rochdale, Lord Blaymore, Lady Sutterby, 
Baron Adaibert, Sir Rupert, meet the eye every- 
where in Veiled Hearts. When shall we see an 
end to this affectation? We doubt much whether 
the authoress has any personal knowledge of the 
manner of life of lords and ladies; why, then, 
does she attempt to describe them? Wherefore 
is she not content with characters taken from her 
own sphere? Why dream about the sphere 
above her, or take them as they have been 
handed down through many imitators, each 
one of whom has introduced some new 
unlikeness—until all reality has vanished? 
We have never failed to rebuke this folly 
in our novelists, and we shall not cease to 
do so until it is abandoned. Apart from this, 
Veiled Hearts is entitled to an approving nod 
from the critics. There are signs of improvement, 
and, although there is ample room for it, the faet 
of progress indicates the presence of powers eapable 
of being developed by patient industry cultivating 
a growing experience. ‘The plot, as usual, wants 
ingenuity and invention—it is a fault eommon to 
the fictionists of our country. The characters 
want to be developed with a little more distinct- 
ness—they are too shadowy, too abstract—not 
enough individualised. The dialogues are more 
diluted than they should be. In life people talk 
platitudes merely to pass time or for the sake of 
saying something; but in a novel they should not 
be made to talk save to advance the business of 
the story. A dialogue merely to fill space is a 
blot to be avoided, and of these there are far too 
many. Nevertheless, upon the whole it is a novel 
equal to the average of those born of the season, 
and supplies a vacuum in the circulating libra- 
ries. 

Evelyn Marston is marked by all the qualities 
which have commended Mrs. Marsh’s former 
novels to the reader’s regards. There is the same 


| pathos, the same power of description, the same 


| 


graceful composition, the same delicate painting 
of character, which made her so great a favourite, 
Not the less is it to be regretted that, being able 
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to rise so much higher, she should i content to 
stand where she is. There is no novelist of our 
time, Bulwer excepted, who could write so good 
a novel as Mrs. Marsh, if she would but give her 
whole intellect to it for a sufficient time, and 
really construct one instead of extemporising it. 
Evelyn Marston is not what it might and 


and ought to 
“Tt stands midway in merit as compared with 

her other fictions. It is not as good as the best 
of them, the “Two Old Men’s Tales” and 
ilia Wyndham” for instance ; but itis much 
better than her wont. Popular it will be, for 
she writes is read by everybody, as a 





every thing sne 
matter of course; but we are vexed that so much 
capacity should be wasted—that where we might 


have had a fine work of art we have only a very 
clever sketch. Possibly the public may be less 
istidious; but this at least we can say, that, if 
sot the treat it might have been, Mrelyn Marston 





1 be enjoyed by all who have revelled in Mrs. 
MI rsh’ s earlier fictions. 

The Linesman is designed in the fori of a 
fiction to describe life in India, and to introduce 
ill kinds of dissertations, political and social, 
relating to our possessions in the East and their 





vovernment. It will, we fear, found some- 

what too political and controversial to please the 
regular novel-reader, while the form of fiction 
will deter the politician and statesman. It is, we 


think, a mistake to make fiction the vehicle for 
any “views.” It is foreign to the purpose of 
fiction, while it discredits the facts which it was 
intended to teach. The reader cannot readily 
(iiscriminate between the true and the false, 
where both appear on the same page; and he is 
apt to confuse them, and probably to reject or 
accept the whole. That was the difficulty we 
found in perusing The Linesman. It abounds in 
descriptions of great interest and power; but they 
must be read for their own intrinsic worth, and 
not as parts of a connected story. 


As for Agnes Waring, we know not what to 
say of it. There j is a great deal to commend, and 
much that is otherwise. It is written with un- 
common spirit and vivacity; it never drags; the 


incidents are abundant, not common-place, and 
extremely well told. But, on the other hand, 
there is the strangest want of art in the con- 

ruction of the story, in the laying of it out, and 
in the dialogues. The author has something in 
him which it will be worth his while to cultivate. 

In her (qu.) de dication to her mother and god- 
mother the author of Erlesmere intimates that she 
has sought to portray “such storms of life” as 
were “unknown to her home atmosphere.” It may 
ber easonable to doubt whether it is possible for 
such a person to depict a life which she has not 
seen. Dreams of the world by one who is out of 
the world are not likely to resemble the reality. 
‘The imagination is an ill guide in fiction which 
to describe society as it is. , It will pro- 
bably be a caricature; it will certainly be a de- 
formity. If Miss (or Mr.) Lavenue has really 
written this novel in a retirement from which 

has never yet emerged, as we gather from 

the dedication, we fear that her “pictures of 
storms ” will be very ideal. 

It is not, however, so bad as might have been 
anticipated from the confession contai:ed in the 
ledication. Miss Lavenue has seen more of the 
world than she chooses to confess. She is not quite 
the novice she represents herself. These lively and 
life-like sketches of character are not the dreams 
of a recluse. Mere imagination does not produce 
beings so substantial as walk and talk through 
the two volumes of Hrlesmere. Nor are they 
mere memories of other novels—transcripts of 
transcripts, like most of the productions of our 
lady novelists. The story, indeed, is as flimsy as 
English fiction is usually; dialogues are too long, 
because they do not always advance the story, and 
are manifestly read for stop-gaps; but then they 
are dialogues—talkings, not preachments; and 
from this specimen of her powers we shall aunti- 
cipate something very good from L. S. Lavenue 
(why not give the name in full, or at least, 
enough to show the sex?) when her powers are 
expanded and regulated by more experience of 
the world and larger practice in composition. 


professes 


The Merchant Vessel. By the Author of ‘ Man-of- 
War Life” (London: Low. New York: Miller and 
Co.)—is an American book, designed, in the form of a 
narrative of a sailor-boy’s voyages to see the world, 
to “draw an intelligible picture of a merchant sea- 
man’s life.” The writer has painted its shadows as well 
as its sunshine, and truly there are not a few if the 
Story is found: d on fact. We heartily comm ~ this 
little book to the perusal of all boys bitten with the 





| ever settling the claims of a sot 


mania for ia. sea. It wil not deter ‘the Mm ; 
give them more sober anticipations. It is 
tremely interesting merely as a story 
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which we have repeatedly recommended to our 
readers. It continues to go on with great spirit, 
and in point of variety of interest the present 


volume is, perhaps, the best of the three. 
It commences with a per by Mr. James 
Donaldson, A.M, on Scottish and Hellenie Min- 
strelsy. Mr. Donaldson is, we believe, a 
distinguished Greek scholar, and his essay testi- 
fies to his learning and in general, 
nse and discrimination. 
written with much felicity. 
bably, is more accustomed to 
English. Commencing to read it, we were 
startled by th ‘Ity of the followi ntei 
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Men who compare themselves with t t 
neighbours are almost invariably col 1, §} 
boastingly of themselves and disrespectfully of ot! 
But if a man extend his survey, if he mingle Ja ; 
with people whose feelings and opinions have becu 
modified by quite ditferent circumstances, the resul 
is generally beneficial. ‘The very act of accomn \ 








thought 





ting his mind to foreign modes * expal 


his nature, and he becomes more liberal in his seuti- 
ments, more ch: uritable in his construction of deeds, 
and more capable of perceiving real goodness und 


whatever shape it may present itself. 
From the dazzling 

these opening sentences we began to fi 

the whole were equally brilliant our 

optics would be fairly blinded cre we 

our however, agreeably disap- 


splerdour of 
ur that if 


critical 


paradoxical 


ore thed the 
fears were, 
pointed, and the longer we read on we were more 
impressed with the conviction that this 
painfully original paragraph was extracted from 


Ci0s8e; 


lirst 





an old ecullege theme, one of the first sprig htly 
runnings of its author’s mind, and not a fair 
specimen of his general style. 

Somewhat inferior to the first resplendent 
paragraph is the following sentence about Robert 


Burns: 


At last appeared the emancipator of Scottish song 
in the form of a ploughman, stirring the deep 
th. at 


st feel 


al] may be justly 


classes with souus 
f all nation 


ings ol 


sled the I 





est of ial pop son and fe 


: f +? 
er to One OF {uc 


f fame. 

We wondered how the mysterious term “cenian- 
cipator” applied to poor Burns, and from what 
he had quanetpated Scottish Nor was 
the 


highest niches in the te mple ¢ 


song. 





our perplexity removed as glancing back 
page we found the fellowing: 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century 
Scottish songs began to be the rage both in England 


and Scotland, aud henceforth Scotch 
++ h S| 
its head. 


poetry held up 

So that thus it would seem that Burns eman- 
cipated Scotch song from the bondage of 
popularity—a feat, to the full meaning and gran- 
deur of which we unable to uplift our 
minds. 

Mr. Donaldson's object is to compare 
and Scotch song and song-writers ; 
this many of his remarks are striking and 
Here and there, however, we find little sen 
which prove that their author is more of a Grecian 
than a Scotchman, and, we suspect, in private, 
wears sandals instead of slippers, and storins at 
his laundress in round Jovian Hellenic. He 
says, for instance: 


are 


I 


Greek 





and in doing 
just. 


tences 


The Greek poet was supposed to be under thie 
special protection of Divinity; the Scotch bard, on 
the other hand, is one whose knowledge of God and 
the higher purposes of life cannot be reckoned in any 


way great. 

We rather differ from Mr. D., and think that 
the poorest “ranting, raving, rhymin’ billie ” that 
ever “ daized ” himself with “ Scotch drink ” and 


died at a dyke. side or in an hospital, knew more 
through his Bible “of God and the higher pur- 
poses of life,” much as he failed in practice, than 
Anacreon, Hesiod, or even that 

Blind bard, who on the Chian strand 

Beheld the Iliad and tiie Odyssee 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 

He speaks Scottish song as much more 
circumscribed in its range than Greek, and that 
it only now “ performs duty within a compara- 
tively small sphere in modern life,” which ‘sphere 
of duty” he intimates is confined to the genial 


but it will 


raging 


sphere of “love”—whereas the Greek songsters 
sang of their gods, banquets, battles, and dying 
notabilities. Mr. Donaldson has surely read 
aN illy brewed a peck o’ maut,” a specimen of 

h banqueting ditty; “Dll remember thee, 
lencairn,” a specimen of the Scotch elegy; and 
‘Scots wha hae wi Wallace bled,” a specimen of 
battle-song, to which Tyrteus is tame, 
h old Mieonides himself has never sur- 
According to him, our Scottish bards 
and cooing like turtles—a 


p 





a Scotch 
and whi 
passed. 


are eteri 
} 


billing 























inistake which a single glance at the pages of 
‘ Whistle-binkie,” a modern collection of Scotch 
sungs, It ™ true that the 
awful : 1 the Scotch regard 
religi subjects has taught the m to refrain 
intro into their songs; but 
surely this ts 101 nd contrasts most 
favourably } » Grecian “ Hymns to the 
Gods ” and w fortunate “Toast to the 
Almighty’ be f nO! hiller’s songs, 
whi Mr. Donaldson actually res to praise, 
I which we can only parallel for blasphemous 
i] y by th yf 2 ie who dedicated 
a religious treatise “to the Lord Jesus Christ!” 
Between the Greek and the Scotch songs there 
Lin « unble uotion, no comparison in varie ly 
ny m than in picturesque power, genuine 
passion, simplicity, and melting pathos. What 
Sapp \icwus, Anacreo or all the songsters 
) logy put eth r, ever s sang any thing 
to ( ae | tot “ Flowers of the Forest,”’ 
‘Highland Mary,” “Auld Robin Gray,” or 
“Mary in Heav 
In the course of this preface Mr. Donaldson 


introduces a vi ry Un-d% ottish sneer at the Cove- 





nanters, wlio, seems, had no songs of any 
kind, and scarcely any poetry. But surely, 
although they wrote little poetry, they enacted 
it—aye, aud accumulated materials for it to be 
used by truc bards in after-times. We may 

of Burns’s epigram. When some 
fribble of the time was sneering at the fanaticism 


inters, the indignant poet, although 
with their religious spirit, 


of the Cov 
he had littl Ss) 
exclaimed : 





li 
HL patil) 








Knox as ever stern, 
drinking his 





1 speaks of 
‘ ot " ] 
rasts him with Luther 


t 
mug of ale inatavern.” If he 


turn to Carlyle’s 
“ Hero Worship,” he will find a very different 
account of Knox, and be consoled to learn that 


ke } ta noble “ pipe of wine 
turn to Knox’s History of 
find thas ho one enj yed 





better. He says t iat the Scotch still 
t ate of Prince Cc harlie, and think 
» tl throne of Scotland would 
lessing. This, we do assure him, 


whe he simple h to think 


who sings “He's 


enoug 














t v owre the hills 
that I loe weel houl Mi wear the white rose in 
her hair; and that every audience in a concert- 
root res **A wee bird came to our 
ha’ door ’ is mp ed of Jacobites? <As to 
the point whether the succession of Charles 
or George to the throne had been the 
greater blessing to the nation, it is not easy 
to be settled. Emerson says: “If you marry 
you will repent it; and if you don’t marry you 
will repent it.” So, if Charles had mounted the 
throne, the country would have rued it for a 

t did rue the : ession of the 

‘+k for nearly a century—in- 

the accession of our present 

In the case of the renewed 
reign of the warts there might by-and- by 
have arisen counterbalancing advantages: they 
might, like the House of Hanover, have learned 


wisdom by experience, and we might have been 
at present very comfortably settled under the 
dominion of Queen Henrietta Anne Stewart, and 
more Puseyism and Popery than 
infecti 


with not much 


+ 





are unfortunately at present 1g Our upper 
classes. It is not true that in Scotland “ Liberty 
and her blessii are still unsung.” Where has 





taldson lived that he has never heard the 
Thistle of Scotland ” 


Mr. Dor 
‘Garb of old Gaul,” “ The 
not to speak of Burns’s patriotic and a 
hundred other ditties which have in many a 
bosom, in our own bard’s language, “ created a 
spring tide of Scottish emotion which shall boil 
on till the floodgates of life shut in eternal rest?” 

Determined, it would seem, in his depreciation 
of Scottish songs, Mr. D. even sneers at their 
power of painting scenery. He 


songs, 


says: “ ihe 
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1 


Greek never pictures natural scenery with 
words. The modern often makes the attempt.” 
And he proceeds next page thus to caricature 
the modern mode of describing scenery :— 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


He has | 












Look how our modern poet goes to work! 
a fair scene before his fancy. He paints every part 
of it 1 no reason why one part should be placed be- 


fore another; and, as you read it, you have to piece 
each part together, as in a child’s dissected map ; and, 
after you have constructed the whole out of frag- 
ments, you have to imagine the effect. The Greek 
told you the effect at once: he gave up the attempt 
to picture the scene in words. 

There are, indeed, writers who go to work in 
this style with nature; and we believe, were our 
author attempting to depict the scene from 
Arthur’s Seat, he would be instantly numbered 
with this class. Whitbread, according to Sheri- 
dan, wrote a “ poulterer’s description of a 
Pheenix;” and Mr. Donaldson would, we fear, 
give a dominie’s description of the Firth of Forth. 
It would be written in the style of a Latin in- 
scription, and in the spirit of an invoice, ‘ Jm- 
: ndo, the sea; tertio, the 
Fife hills; q th« city of Leith : quint », the 
Castle; serto, the Calton Hill;” and so forth, till 
the “schoolboy’s map” were fairly dissected, and 
we had, by a desperate effort, to try and piece 
each part together. It is not, however, exactly 
in this style that Burns has painted the “ bur- 
nie” in “ Halloween,” or the falls of Bruar in 
his “‘ Humble Petition of Bruar Water;” or that 
Scott has painted the Trosachs and Coir-nan- 
Uriskin in the “ Lady of the Lake,” or Aberfoyle 
in “Rob Roy,” and the shores of Galloway in 
“Guy Mannering;” or that Aird has, in his 
“Summer Day,” “ Winter Dav,” “ Mother’s 
Blessing,” and “Frank Sylvan,” represented with 
the intensest verisimilitude and the most ideal 
beauty the features of Scottish scenery. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Donaldson, although the pencil 
of the painter may perhaps faithfully represent | 
nature, the pen of the poet cannot. Poetry, as 
Lessing pointed out in the “Laocoon,” has the | 
“element of time in it, and is therefore inap- 
plicable to the description of those things which, 
while composed of various parts, must be compre- 
hended at one glance before the right impression 
is produced.” And under the weight of this 
philosophic dictum Mr. D. would crush all the 
descriptions of natural scenery which form 
among the most delightful passages in Homer, 
Virgil, Lucretius, Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspere, Milton, Cowley, Thompson, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Byron, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Aird, Scott— 
indeed, almost all poets. It is not true that a 
fine describer of scenery “ paints every part, and 
has no reason why one part should be placed 
before another.” He selects, and for the best of 
reasons —for the quick and resistless reasons 
supplied by instinct—those parts which he feels 
will tell, and which will enable his reader to see 
the rest, and to have the whole, as a whole, before 
his view. As to what Lessing says about “ time,” 
there is no doubt a difficulty in this, but a 
difficulty which genius surmounts, and in the 
twinkling of an eye makes us seea landscape, 
although composed of very various objects. 

Mr. Donaldson accuses the Scotch of having 


primis, the sun; sé 


uart 


few “‘drinking-songs of a really social nature.” | 


According to him the Scotch poet is generally a 
solitary sot, singing of his “coggie as if he were 
in the custom of gulping his whisky all alone.” 
The mere mention of “ Willy brewed a peck 0’ 
maut,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” and the scores of 
Masonic songs to be found in Burns and others. 
wipes off this calumny. Any one of these social 
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of their own straths; and as few countries are 
more beautiful than Scotland, so no nation is 
prouder of their country’s beauties than the 
Scotch. Praise his strath, his mountains, his 
forests, and you make a Scotchman your friend 
for life, not merely because you flatter his pride, 
but because you touch the deepest chord of en- 
thusiasm in his nature; for truly and tenderly 
does he 

Love the land of mountain and of flood. 
A Scotchman little feeling of beauty of any kind! 
Let the mere sight of Edinburgh, certainly with 


| all its faults the most beautiful city on earth ; 


and the mere mention of the names of Thomson, 
Scott, Jeffrey, Burns, Wilson, and of such 
painters as Thomson of Duddingstone, Noel Paton, 
and fifty more, confute the calumny. 

Mr. Donaldson’s essay has, notwithstanding | 
these and some other blemishes, points of very | 
considerable merit, and is highly creditable in parts 
to his learning and talents. We come now to | 
the substance of the book. 

Dr. Rogers leads off with a life clearly written, 
and containing a good deal of novel information, 
of Allan Cunningham, a portrait of whom is pre- 
fixed to the volume. Cunningham was un- 
doubtedly a man of genius, although partly from 
want of early training, and partly from want of 
artistic skill, he never did himself full justice. 
He will live through his ballads in Cromek’s col- 








lection, and through his Lives of the Painters. | 


3ut it surely was an egregious paradox in 


Southey calling him the best writer of English | 


prose Scotland ever produced, with the excep- 
tion of Hume. Hume did not write good Eng- 
lish at all, he wrote French Anglified. Sir 
Walter Scott is the best Scotch writer of Eng- 
lish. He is not more careless than Cunningham; 
he is incomparably more graceful ‘and natural, 
and never commits the faults of taste into which 
the author of “ Paul Jones ” and “ Michael Scott ” 
was often hurried. 

The next name 


of interest is that of Stuart | 


Lewis, who, in dissipation, if not in genius, was | 


the Edgar Poe of Scotland. 
John MacDiarmid’s “Scrap-book,” and in an 
early number of Chambers’ 
teresting notices of his crazy career. 


s Journal, painfully in- | 
He used to | 


We remember in | 


beg twopences to purchase whisky; was very | 


seldom sober; and yet his verses to his wife, 
latterly the only friend he had, and to whom he 
was warmly attached, breathe the purest and 
most exalted tenderness. Immensely inferior to 
Poe in power, he had a better heart, although he 
died like him a beggar andavictim. Passing 
over David Drummond, James Affleck, James 
Storret, and John Grieve—the latter famous as a 
patron of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, we come 
to Charles Gray, a retired military man, and 
author of some spirited lyrics. He was a native 
of Anstruther, and a_ school-fellow of Dr. 
Chalmers and William Tennant, author of 
“ Anster Fair.” We once met Gray at the 
house of Robert Gilfillan, the song-writer 
of Leith. He seemed a gentlemanly and genial 
person. John Finlay comes next, author of 
“Wallace, or the Vale of Elderslie,” an inti- 
mate friend of Professor Wilson, and a youth of 
great promise, removed in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age. 
little before his death Finlay had a remarkable 
dream. He dreamed he was travelling in a stage 
coach, and that all the passengers, guard, coach- 
man, &c., were persons whom he had known, 
but who were all dead. 
this ghastly company, dying suddenly of an 
apoplectic seizure at Moffat, while proceeding 


|on a visit to Professor Wilson, who then re- 


strains is worth a hundred Burschen melodies. ; sided at Elleray. William Nicholson, the Gal- 


In the North of Scotland, where “Cauld Kail in | loway poet and pedlar, is the next. 


Aberdeen” is the great favourite, a solitary | written one remarkable ballad, entitled “The 


“ coggie” is perhaps preferred, and Mr. Donaldson | 


may be judging from his own knowledge of the 
city of greed and granite; but it is very different 
in the west and the south of Scotland, where, 
except among the degraded and vicious, the use 
of liquor is almost entirely social, and is now 
very seldom pushed to excess. 

He says, “In Scotland there is little feeling of 
beauty of any kind.” Indeed! It is proverbially 
an “ill bird that befouls its own nest;” and a 
fouler untruth was never uttered against the 
Scotch by their keenest enemy than this from 
the mouth of one of themselves. That they ap- 
preciate beauty of form and features Mr. D. 
himself admits. But they see beauty somewhere 
else than in a “bonnie lassie.” They see it in 
the waving birches of their own woods, in the 
clear streams of their own hills, in the soft sides 


3rownie of Blednoch.” He spent his life in 
| wandering, free as a mountain-wind, through the 
| beautiful hills and by the romantic streams of 
| Galloway. Alexander Roger succeeds. He was 
| born in East Calder, but spent the most of his 
life as a weaver and latterly as a printer and 
dyer in Glasgow. When a boy, we came much 
in contact with the little circle of Roger’s friends, 
including the then bookseller Mr. David Allan, 
who published his first volume, although we 
never met himself. We saw him indeed, we 
think, once—a shabby-looking figure, shuffling 
along the Saltmarket. His volume was entitled 
“ Peter Cornclips and other Poems.” The main 
poem was coarse, but full of humour, and 
intensely Scotch. His song “Behave yoursell 





before fowk ” made quite a sensation, not only in 
} Glasgow, but throughout Scotland—was sung in 


Dr. Rogers omits to mention that a | 


every private party, and received with enthusiasm 
on the stage of various theatres. His con- 
tinuations of fragments by Tannahill were quite 
as good as the originals. Roger might have 
risen higher; but his political zeal was not 
tempered with discretion, and he was improvident 
and careless in his habits. 

We come next toa short life of John Wilson 
—that mighty piece of granite rock—with a few 
song flowers growing in its fissures. Dr. Rogers’s 
remarks on him are judicious and short. We 
object only to one expression. He speaks of his 
writings as distinguished by correctness of taste. 
To this we demur. Wilson, no doubt, knew 
what sound taste was, and many of his writings 
will stand the severest test; but he often, in the 
pure wantonness of uncontrollable power, out- 
raged all conventional rules, and became salvage, 
coarse, and extravagant. David Webster and 
William Park—the two next—demand no special 
notice. Thomas Pringle is a name of more mark. 


| Even although he had not written those fine 


African sketches, particularly the lines beginning 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bushboy alone by my side. 
which Coleridge praises so highly and justly, is 
not his name recorded on the immortal pages of 
“The Chaldee MS.” as one of the Two Beasts? 
He was a clever, amiable man, a man of genius 
too; but his deformity—he was lame in both his 
limbs—his circumstances, and the persecution he 
underwent both here and in Africa, served some- 
what to sour his temper; and Sir Walter Scott, 
who loved and aided him, is compelled to admit 
his “ conceit.” 

William Knox was a far more unfortunate son 
of the Muses, and died at the early age of 36, 
a complete wreck through imprudence and dissi- 
pation. He was the author of many sacred lyrics, 
exquisitely tender and beautiful, little inferior 
to Scott’s Hymn of Rebecea, and which, remem- 
bering his mode of life, make you ask ‘Is Saul 
also among the Prophets?” Many of his “ Songs 
of Israel” will long survive and preserve a name 
which might, in some respects, be better buried 
in oblivion. 

William Thom, the Inverury poet, is the next. 
After a life of penury and imprudence he died in 
Dundee, on the 29th February 1848. Dr. Rogers 
mentions that he was buried in the public 
cemetery of that town, and that an enthusiastic 
votary of his genius planted flowers on his grave; 
but omits to allude to the efforts made by several 
gentlemen in that city for the widow and the 
family of the poet. Immediately after Thom’s 
death a literary gentleman residing in Dundee 
wrote an appeal to the public on behalf of the 
bereaved family—an appeal which was copied 
into many prints, widely circulated, and which 
was the means of organising a committee who 
raised a sum of nearly 500/. This was laid 
out for the advantage of the family, two 
of whom are still alive in Inverury, reaping 
its benefit. The widow has been dead 
some years. William Thom was a remarkable 
man, and of all our uneducated poets most 
nearly approached Robert Burns in general 
power of mind, and, we have heard, in shrewd- 
ness, wit, and sagacity of conversation. That 
he had poetic genius, too, is proved by his 


| “ Blind Boy’s Pranks,” and by his most pathetic 


He soon after rejoined | 


| prudence, and misfortune. 


He has | 


“ Mitherless Bairn,” than which the Scottish 
language contains nothing more moving and 
simply powerful. Thom’s prose was as good, or 
better, than his verse. Of his life, the less that 
is said the better: it was one tissue of misery, im- 
Some unwise friends 
sealed his ruin in 1844 by inviting him up to 
London and giving him a public dinner, many 
fair speeches, and little else—as if a man could 
dine on incense, or as if one grand entertainment 
could keep a poet and his family alive for a suc- 
cession of years. 

The next, William Glen, a citizen of Glasgow, 
will long be remembered for his delightful ditty 
“A wee bird cam to our ha’ door,” a song, which, 
if Mr. Donaldson’s theory be correct, stamps him 
a Jacobite, and which certainly is, as Dr. Rogers 
says, the most touching and popular of modern 
Jacobite ditties. Glen was latterly very unfor- 
tunate in his circumstances, but seems to have 
been a good pious man. A number of unpub- 
lished songs from his pen are inserted in this 
volume. 

We knew him who follows in the list right 
well, brawny David Vedder, and commemorated 
his death and character two years ago, in the 
Critic. He was a tall strong-built man, with a 





rough, red, large countenance, a face that had 
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—————— 
buffeted many a stormy blast while he was a the Oreadian pirate—the prototype of Scott’s 
seafaring man. His conversation was manly and | “ Cleveland,” which was too slavishly modelled 
sensible, his manners ruggedly frank, his poetry | on “The Corsair” to succeed—afterwards “ Scenes 
less fine than forcible, more distinguished for | of War, and other poems,” which came off rather 
yigour of thought and language than for richness | better; and in fine a volume of prose sketches, 
of imagination. Dr. Rogers greatly and justly | called “Tales of Flood and Field.” He had 
commends his verses “ The Temple of Nature,”’— | much fine poetic sensibility, and no common 
yerses which Dr. Chalmers used to read periodi- | power of expression, if not the highest kind of 
cally to his class with immense gusto, character- | genius. 
ising the author always as “honest Dauvit Ved- The next song-writer of consequence is Wil- 
der:” one fine stanza in it is: ; liam Motherwell, a man of real genius, whose 
The Alps arrayed in stainless snow, | “Jeanie Morison” (munificently bought by, it 
The Andean ranges yet untrod, is said, the proprietor of the magazine where it 
At sunrise and at sunset glow | first appeared for 10s. 6d.!) is enough to perpe- 
Like altar-fires to God. f : . 
tuate his name. It is perhaps the purest of all 
love-ballads. The heroine is still alive; and, 
although she remembered Motherwell asa fellow- 
pupil, had no idea, till she read the song, of the 






A thousand fierce volcanoes blaze 
As if with hallowed victims rare, 
And thunder lifts its voice in praise, 
All nature worships there! 


This will remind some of our readers of Shel- | life-lasting passion she had inspired. She is now 
ley’s words in the “ Triumph of Life,” a Mrs. Murdoch, residing in Stirling. His 
The smokeless altars of the mountain snow. “Sword-song” and “ Wearie’s Well” are also 


Flamed above crimson clouds. 
But this may be only a coincidence between the 
ets. 

John Mac Diarmid, the well-known author of 
the “Serap-book,” and editor of the Dumfries 
Courier, is next introduced. Dr. Rogers says he 
was the son of the Rev. Hugh Mac Diarmid, of 
the Gaelic Church, Glasgow. This is surely ¢ 
mistake. We, at least, have always understood 
that he was the son of the Rev. Mr. Mac Diarmid, 
minister of the beautiful parish of Comrie, Perth- 
shire—a parish for which we confess a special 
regard, and which its occasional earthquakes 
(John Wilson used to say that Scotland never 
could get up a respectable earthquake, except a 
slight shiver about Comrie !) have made famous. 
Old Mac Diarmid was an able and learned man, 
well skilled in antiquities, although for a large 
portion of his life insane. John left Comrie when 
a child, and we think never revisited it. He 
spent the last thirty-five years of his life in 
Dumfries, where his paper became famous for 
its descriptions cf scenery, its Scotch stories, its 
free-and-easy accounts of agricultural rarities, 
such as “large turnips,” &c. Sir W. Scott said 
of him that he was the best story-teller in Scot- 
land. His style was easy, idiomatic, and often 
highly picturesque. He did not always, it was 
said, religiously regard the truth in his anec- 
dotes. In describing fields and farms he resem- | unquestionably a true gift of song, which seemed, 
bled Cobbett, and had much of the same fresh | however, rather musical than poetical. His in- 
and genial enthusiasm for nature and power of | tellect was not strong, nor was his imagination 
lively delineation. On one occasion visiting | fertile; but his feeling and musical sense were 
London, he sent down to his paper such alarm- | fine, and his heart was in the right place. In 
ingly minute and lengthy accounts of its sights, | private he was kindly and social, and his very 
&e. that Allan Cunningham declared “ that John | vanity rendered him more amiable. His “ Why 
Mac Diarmid seemed to think that he had dis- | did I leave my hame?” it has been said, will be 
covered London for the first time!” In private | remembered as long as the words “ country” and 
he was very social and full of racy anecdote. | “ emigration ” are English. 

He delighted in the society of farmers and rus- To this, as to the two former volumes, Dr. 
tics of all kinds. He might altogether be called, | Rogers has appended some metrical translations 
in geniality, love of Scotland, and powers of pic- | of modern Gaelic poems. These are scarcely so 
turesque detail, a minor Walter Scott; and aj wild and peculiar as those in former volumes; 
volume of his writings, anecdotes, &c. selected | but are full of Highland enthusiam. The Celtic 
from the Dumfries Courier, would, we think, be | mind has never been able to produce a great 
a popular book. whole, and the men of genius of the Celtic type 

Peter Buchan and William Finlay follow, but have been extraordinary rather than great men. 
do not present very attractive metal, although | Professor Wilson, although born in Paisley, was 
Buchan was a remarkable man in his way, and a | essentially a Celt, and he is hardly an exception 


In conversation Motherwell was, it 
He died 
at the 


beautiful. 
is said, sharp, sententious, and witty. 
in Glasgow on the Ist November 
early age of 38. 

Delta, the endeared and mildly-gifted, is the 
next name; but, as we have repeatedly panegy- 
rised him in the Criric, we need not enlarge on 
his merits. His “Casa Wappy” is as unique 
and unequalled in its way as “ Jeanie Morison” 
in its. It does for parental love and sorrow what 
the other does for childish tenderness—it em- 
balms it for ever. Robert Frazer, of Cupar-Fife, 
seems to have been a manof learning and general 
accomplishments, as well as of a true and tender, 
if not a very deep or powerful, poetic faculty. 
James Hislop, originally a cowherd, and subse- 
quently a shepherd, produced in 1821 the fine 
poem called “ The Cameronian’s Dream,” which 
attracted Lord Jeffrey’s attention, who procured 
him a situation as teacher in the “ Doris” frigate, 
bound for South America. There he cruised for 
three years, and returning, published a volume 
of “Letters from South America.” He was for 
a season a reporter for the London press, but 
ultimately went to sea again, and died of fever 
in the island of St. Jago. He was an amiable 
and exemplary character, but has left nothing so 
good as his first poem. 

Robert Gilfillan, of Leith, comes last. He had 


1835, 


! 


most indefatigable collector of old Scottish to the above remark. He might, perhaps, have 
ballads. Lockhart comes next, and his few songs | become a great man, and so might MacPhersor, 


are so admirable as to excite keen regret that | of Ossian; but both of them ended in being 
he had not written more. They are incomparably | simply extraordinary —wild and wondrous moun- 
superior to such of Wilson’s lyrics as are given | tain-meteors, rather than steady stars in the 
here. His “ Broadswords of old Scotland” ranks | firmament. But in brief and burning bursts of 
with the best serious, and his “Captain Paton” | passion or poetic rapture—in gushes of thought 
with the best comic songs of Burns. Indeed, we | and feeling, like their own torrents swollen in 
are certain that if Lockhart had devoted himself | the day of tempest—in hurrying strokes of de- 
exclusively to lyrical composition he would | scription and in touches of pathos, wild as the 
have yielded neither to his father-in-law, nor to | notes of their own bagpipe echoing amidst the 
Campbell, but to Burns alone. Too proud and | slumbrous noontide hills, the poets who are either 
passionate for an editor, too unartistic for a | Highlanders outright, or who are sprung from 
novelist—he was eminently fitted to shine in | them, have no superiors. 
short, manly, bold lyrics, as his ‘Spanish Dr. Rogers has, on the whole, executed his 
Ballads” besides his other songs abundantly | task well. His diligence in research has been in- 
prove. credible; his spirit is genial and catholic; and 
We need only mention such minor writers as | his preliminary lives and criticisms, if neither 
Thomas Mathers, the “Fisherman Poet,” James | elaborate nor brilliant, are fair, discriminating, 
Brown, Daniel Weir, Robert Davidson, and | easy in style, and do in general justice to the | 
Peter Roger. John Malcolm was of a somewhat | merits of our Scottish poets. APOLLODORUS. 
higher order; he was a soldier, a gentleman in | 
manners, and accomplished, as well as possessed 
of considerable poetic talent. We met him once | Shadows of the Past. 
in Glasgow, and remember with pleasure his y 
quiet manners and easy conversation. He had 
served in the Peninsular war, been mutilated in| London: Bell and Daldy. 
his right shoulder, and had retired on half-pay. | Beauty is always cheap whatever may be the 
He published first a poem on the subject of Gow, | cost of its maintenance, because, without it, man | 


3y Lionet H. Hotprern. 
London: Holyoake and Co. 


Memories: a Poem. By G. T. Tuomason. 











|G. Gilfillan. 





| falls away from the spirituality of his nature, 
That so much of what is really and intrinsic ully 
beautiful can be purchased for a shilling, as it can 
through these Shadows of the Past, is a cause not 


only of pride, but of thankfulness. Those poems 


will revive, but cannot settle, the question 
whether the poet of all men is the greatest 
sufferer, or the greatest actor of suffering— 


whether, indeed, pensiveness is his true inheri- 
tance or a commodity by which he traffics with 
his neighbour's feelings, or, it may be, invades 
his neighbour’s pocket. If Byron felt all the 
domestic torture be so intensely described, he is 
entitled to our admiration for not having drowned 
himself in the Adriatic or in the more poetic 
Guadalquiver. It is the nature of an active 
imagination to exaggerate affliction, and it is a 
redeeming, we may add a blissful, fact, that the 
lowest and worst portions of while 
ignorant of the exaggeration, are not insensible 
to the affliction. The brotherhood of sorrow is 
strong—stronger, perhaps, than the brotherhood 
of joy. The poet who, whether really or fic- 
titiously, shows himself only through the Shadows 
of the Pust—only through the mist of those tears, 
those emotional fountains which have fallen on 
the highway of “long ago”—is a candidate for 
commiseration. His book has a sort of claim on 
public attention, and the claim is irresistible 
when it is backed by genius. Publishers have 
not unfrequently made this discovery, and so 
proved the relationship between pity and pence, 
sympathy and shillings. We entertain a sort of 
inconvertible notion that Byron’s pertinacious 
expressions of grief had a decided influence on 
Murray’s cheques. 

Now will not undertake to swear to the 
actual and anterior existence of those “ shadows ” 
which Mr. Holdreth has repainted on his canvass 

but we can nevertheless speak to their 
perfect truthfulness. That which the poet describes 
may be true in regard to the common faith and 
feelings of mankind, although there are no facts 
for the foundation of the description. The sweet 
melancholy of Mr. Holdreth’s muse cannot but 
be a passport to public favour, especially, as is 
the case here, when a perfect artist has fixed hig 
images and his ornaments on the basis of nature. 
We can but very poorly and inadequately convey 
an idea ef the amount of tenderness, of affection, 
of melody which enrich these Shadows of the Past, 
and therefore our easiest and most obvious duty 
is to recommend them, in extenso, to the perusal 
of the public. 

Memories, a poem, by Mr. G. T. Thomason, 
should, for many reasons, be placed as a twin 
companion with “ Shadows of the Past,” although 
it has accessaries peculiar to itself, such as some 
very effective woodcuts. The poets resemble 
each other in an intense appreciation of whatever 
is lovely in form, in a love of that freshness and 
innocence which have their best and most perfect 
worldly representations in flowers and childhood. 
They differ mainly in this, that they do not 
behold secular life from the same point of view. 
Mr. Thomason’s Jemories have not those dark 
and regretful lineaments which are correctly ex- 
pressed by the word “shadows.” This poet does 
not look down from the stars or up from his 
flowers only to fret over “hollow hearts.” He 
makes a cheerful pilgrimage through rural nature, 
depicts the seasons very graphically, presents 
rustic life with a charming simplicity, and shows 
that the harmonies of his verse are but the con- 
sequences of a naturally harmonious mind. 


socic ty, 





we 


ot 1856: 


The new volume (the 6th) of Singer’s neat and 
compact cabinet edition of Shakspere continues the 
historical tragedies. 

The first volume of the Poetical Works of Pope has 
now appeared in Nicol’s magnificent standard edition 
of the British Poets. It is introduced with a memoir 
and critical commentary, from the pen of the Rev. 
rhe type, the large octavo 
paper, the binding, and the marvellous cheapness of 
this edition of the Poets must recommend it to the 
library of every househcld. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shakspere’s England ; or Sketches of our Social 
History in the Reign of Elizabeth. sy G. W. 
Tuornpury. London: Longmans and Co. 
1856. 

Tue plan of this work is, as far as we know, 

novel, and, if it can be shown that it has been 

executed with anything like fidelity, its tendency 


will be most useful, in throwing a clearer light 
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upon the times and circumstances in which the 
muse of Shakspere ripened into its maturity. The 
intention of Mr. Thornbury has been to repro- 
duce, with the exactness of a photograph, Eng- 
land and English society as they existed during 
the lifetime of Shakspere—Shakspere’s England 
in fact. To do this, is to render a double service 
to the student; for such a picture will not only 


assist him in forming an accurate notion of a | 
| plump boy of fourteen) in fardingale and scarf. | 


most interesting period of our history, but it 
will also lead him towards a deeper insight 
into 


miud which manufactured such marvellous 
fabrics from the ordinary materials around 
him. For it is a mistake to suppose that 


the dramatist draws solely from imagination the 
characters which he places upon the stage. A 


true artist, he studies nature closely, and paints | 
a 
ie | 


best when he has his models before him. 
true dramatist then ought not, and does not, 
create characters, but he reproduces them. He 
finds them in the highways, in the byways, in the 
streets and in the fields, in the tavern and in the 
palace, and wherever he finds them he takes them. 
Everything and everybody is fish that comes to his 
net. * Ou je trouve mon bien Je le prends,” said 
Molitre, and that is the true spirit of the dramatist. 
It is true that the original may scarcely recognise 
his portrait in the picture of the consummate 
artist—so bright are the colours, so great the 
transfiguring power of fancy—but it is a portrait 
none the less on that account, and none the less 
even though the artist himself is not aware of 
the similitude. If, then, it be admitted that 
Shakspere drew the materials for his plays from 
the world around him, how interesting to us does 
that world become! Everything there, every 
street, every house, every man, woman, or child 
may lave served that great artist as a model. | 
Here (says Mr. Thornbury) is the Dagger Tavern, 
in Cheapside, a hostelrie, well known by the 
prentices for its excellent pies. Look in at the win- | 
dow, there are Sir John Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch | 
iliscussing a pot of sack ; Dame Quickly is the hostess, | 
and Maria the bar-maid. As we pass on up Cheap, | 
we see a fat pursy old lady, with a feather fan, and 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a lubberly page dragging after her to hold up her | 


train of satin. That is the Capulet’s nurse, and that 
page was christened Peter; but we regret to see a 
band of mad-brained gallants, Romeo, Benedict, | 
Claudio, Lorenzo, and some others, exchanging jokes 
with each other at the stately waddle of the faithful | 
but corpulent nurse, or rather now housekeeper. 
Shylock, we hear, is turned scrivener, and lives near | 
St. Paul’s. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and his warm- 
hearted but simple friend Master Slender, have just 
passed arm-in-arm with Dogberry and the watch, 
having been rather overtaken last night with Malmsey, 
at the Three Cranes in the Vintry. i 
This dependence of the dramatist upon the 
originals which surrounded him is not over- } 
drawn ; for as Shakspeare painted men, it is | 
evident that he must have painted from men. | 
But it has never been pretended that he was a 
great traveller, and it is clear, therefore, that 
when he drew the wits and dandies of Italy and 
France, the gentlemen of similar dispositions 
who were under his eyes in London served him | 
for excellent models. 


that wondrous mechanism of the poet’s | 


! . al * . 
plianees go. ‘Tie curtains pull apart, and there is a 
| tapestry representing a town—that is Troy. To make 


sure of it, there’s a board overhead with the name | 


| written upon it, like a finger-post. At the back of 
the stage is a platform and balcony—that is the city 
wall, where [elen will sce the armies, of eight men 
procession—the Greeks a little 
knock-kneed, the Trojans two of them squinting. 
The musicians are in a high stage-box. The actors 
| ~ ale a 8 Zs 
enter: Troilus in hose and doublet, and Cressida (a 






each, pass in aw 


A man in a black velvet cloak, heralded by a 
| trumpet, has before this entered as Prologue. Such 
| is Shakspere’s stage. On the boards at each side are 
gallants, smoking and laughing. The pit is standing, 
and the second gallery iscracking nuts and pelting 
| Hector with rotten apples. But in the best boxes we 
see some rather eminent men, Burleigh, for instance, 
and Sidney and Raleigh, while Shakspere acts 
Achilles. 


This is no exaggeration. 


The Globe, the Cur- 


| tain, and the Fortune, were indeed as Mr. Thorn- | 
The dandies sat and | 
smoked upon the stage, the ’prentices (as they | 


| bury has described them. 


the pit — sometimes even the lower class of 
women smoked there. Imagine such things 
taking place in the Princess’s Theatre, where 
the greatest luxury is now lavished upon the 
dramas of Shakspere! Well might honest 
Puritans, writing against the abominations of 
the theatre, exclaim that “such hissing and 
buzzing, such clipping and cutting, such winks 
and glancing of wanton eyes, such heaving and 
shoving, such pulling and shouldering to sit by 
the women, such care of their garments that 
they be not trod on, such eyes on their laps that 
no chips litter on them, such pillowing of their 
back that they take no hurt, such masking of 
their ears that no cold come, such giving them 
pipes to pass the time, such playing the fool with 
cards, such tickling and toying, such smiling and 
winking, and such manning them home when the 
play is ended, that it is a right comedy to mark 
their behaviour.” It may be that matters have 
not really very materially improved in many of 
these respects; but at any rate the vices are less 
demonstrative than they used to be. In Shak- 
spere’s time the stage was strewn with rushes, 
or at least was matted; the curtains, too, were 


do now) cracked nuts and drank bottled ale in 
} | 


hung like window-curtains in the present day; | 
the appointments of the theatre did not exhibit | 
ingenuity, much less luxury. How the great | 


| poet would stare if he could only have one peep | 


at the gorgeous magnificence which now sets off | 
the meagre beauties of his own “ Winter’s Tale!” | 

We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Thorn- 
bury through all the phases of Elizabethan life 
which he has chosen for illustration. Those, 
however, who take any interest in the subject 
will obtain the book and read it with avidity. 
It is readable, amusing, and instructive. Some 





attempts have been made to impugn the accuracy 
of some of the statements which are made in it; 
but it seems to us that in the performance of so 
difficult a task a larger measure of inaccuracy | 
san be justly charged with. 
open to criticism, and that perhaps for a graver 
cause than a few trifling inaccuracies. It may 


r ! 
would have been excusable than Mr. Thornbury | 
The book is indeed | 


| 
| 


! 
| I answer at once—Buy a pennyworth of leather, make 
| a pair of trouser straps, and sell them for twopence. 
Put another proposition— What could a journeyman 
| tailor do with a penny? Ihave known boys’ caps to 
be made out of the merest scraps of cloth, and to be 
sold at a profit very large in comparison with the cost 
of the material. A carpenter with a bit of wood; a 
| tinman with a bit of tin; a comb-maker with a bit 
of bone; an engraver with a piece of copper, or a bit 
of wood; a fan-maker with a piece of paper and a few 
chips ; a designer with a black-lead pencil and a sheet 
| of paper; a glazier with a bit of glass; a needle- 
woman with needle and thread; a gardener with a 
small packet of seed and a square yard of ground; 
a ticket-writer with a little colour and a piece of card- 
board; an engrosser with pen and ink; indeed, any- 
body with anything, resolved upon making a begin- 
ning, can do it. And a few months of endeavour will 
| be sufficient to show the certainty of my plan—no 
further persuasion will then be necessary—the proofs 
will be self-evident. The large class of shopkeepers, 
and especially of small shopkeepers, have their course 
made sufficiently plain by my own history. All those 
who are not shopkeepers I would recommend to 
devote one hour of “overtime” daily to the growth 
| of pennies—to allow the result of one hour’s labour 
daily to be applied to the meeting of those vicissitudes 
of life which sooner or later must come. How many 
artisans have, apart from their ordinary and daily 
vocations, skill and opportunities which are turned to 
| no account, because nu effort is made to apply them. 
| How many a little window, turned to no beneficial 
| use, might be applied by the wife to the sale of some 
| article made by the husband in his evening hours! 
| How many a man has friends and neighbours who 
would gladly assist a scheme so provident and com- 
| 


; 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mendable! I know aman, at the present time the 
owner of a large lucifer match manufactory, who, when 
| lucifer matches were first introduced, was almost 
| penniless. He thought that he could commence 
| making these matches with very little means. He 
| walked a long distance to London, found out a match 
| manufactory, waited outside the doors until the work- 
| people came out, entered into conversation with them, 
| gleaned from them how the matches were made, 
| returned home and set to work, and, with only a few 
| pence, commenced a trade which, in time, he worked 
| up to an enormous extent. He is now a compara- 
| tively wealthy man, having large machinery and a 
| considerable number of work-people. I can say with 
| truth, and from my own knowledge, that for every 
| penny he at first put into his little business, he has 

made more than a thousand pounds. It is obvious 
| that as means accumulate, opportunities will arise of 
putting them to good account. Many will say that, 
had they a few pounds, they feel that they could 
do something. To such persons I say—Begin, and 
get the few pounds. Do not let life slip away and see 
you still lamenting the want of opportunity. Begin— 
work first for the opportunity—and then for the result. 
One hour a day devoted to the growth of pennies— 
of pennies that, as fast as they are produced, shall be 
made reproductive of themselves—of pennies that, 
once made, no part shall be consumed or destroyed 
until an important epoch in life arrives, when the 
harvest must be gleaned—will produce results the 
most gratifying, the most surprising, the most con- 
soling in their effects. Remember, above all things, 
the system of assurance, which will immediately cover 


| the chief contingency of life. If you cannot assure 
| 


for five hundred pounds, assure for a hundred, for 
fifty, or anything, so that you make a beginning. You 
can add more, step by step, year by year. 

The book is equally sensible throughout. It 
should be in every boy’s hands. 


The noisy, punning, quarrelsome gallants he | be urged that the connection between the poetry | 
ates were not abstractions, but portraits from his | of Shakspere and the circumstances which sur- 
daly fe; so were the mischievous pages the wity | rounded him i not pointed out with sufficient | Ay touring time approaches, topographical and 
lovers. His Macbeth and Lear, &c., are, indeed, of | 1,. ~ aa st fully do : we at bts might | other tour-inviting and tourist-helping books make 
no age; but such characters as Cassio and Gratiano, | ee aro — fully done, and we would one | their BPPCATANCe. We have received the Practical 
Sle Toby aud Malvolle. can uly 06 Galeceicad Wo 1 OO Mr. Thornbury that the addition of a few Swiss Guide (Longman and Co.), which, in a small 
comparing them with the originals whom the poet | chapters for this purpose (for which space might | compass, gives all the information really wanted, 
meaut to ridicule or satirise. The pedant, the bully, | b¢ found by the suppression of the chapter on | with a capital collection of routes. | ; 
the amoroso, the malcontent, the serving-man, and | Witchcraft, and some other irrelevant matter) Catherall’s Chester Hand-book, illustrated, a 
the gaoler of the sixteenth century, are all embalmed, | would considerably enhance the value of the | 44ces us to all the antiquities and sights” of that 
i} second edition , fine old city. . Jit | 

‘ ‘ Mr. S. J. Mackie’s Folkestone and its Neighbourhood 
(Simpkin and Co.) describes all that is worth know- 








| 


like so many dried flowers, between his immortal and | 
perennial pages. 


To reproduce the England, and especially the | 


London of those days is the object of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s book ; and, allowing for a few of those 
slight inaccuracies which might be expected in 
the execution of such a task, we believe that it 
has been very satisfactorily executed. Few 
phases of English life have been left untouched 


| How a Penny became a Thousand Pounds. Lon- 


don: Houlston and Stoneman. 


| In a few pages of large print, the author of this 


very sensible book informs us how he accom- | 
| plished the feat described by his title, and in the | in America, by Messrs. Mason, of New York. It is 
| last chapter he thus suggests to others how they | designed to be a series of selections from the corres- 
It commenced 


ing about that locality, with many engravings. 


| 

| June: a Book for the Summer-time, by H. T. 
Wie ; : 

| Stainton (Longman and Co.), describes shortly June 
| as it is in Scotland, at the Lakes, in Devonshire, in 


Sussex, and in the neighbourhood of London. 


| pondence of distinguished persons. 


A delightful series of works has been commenced 


upon, and there can have been any scenes : 
t + der eee tee not many scenes | might do the same :— | 
in London society which are not thoroughly de- | | with the choicest of the letters of Madame de Sevigné. 


scribed. The local features of old London, the | In my own case, it may be said that I possessed | The second, now before us, contains the sprightliest 
old pageants, the ’prentices, the Elizabethan | peculiar advantages; but I have already remarked | and most charming of the letters of Lady Mary 
that those who do not possess the same advantages as | Wortley Montague, edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 


country-house, Paul’s, the ordinary, the Bear- } 
garden, and the theatre, all are most graphically | myself have other privileges that are equivalent to who has introduced them with a memoir. Such a 


described, with a minuteness of detail that lends | them. I will endeavour to show this. Let us take series of volumes cannot but be popular. 

them a double interest. Take this description of the case of a person who does not keep a shop at all, |. An Epitome of the War from its Commencement to 

the theatre for instance: and who, therefore, is in this respect debarred from | its Close (J. Blackwood) is, we hope, the last of the 
. oe : : making those exchanges upon which the return of war books, of which readers must be as heartily sick 

: The Elizabethan theatre must be viewed as little | profits materially depends. Put aspecific proposition. | as reviewers. They will appropriately close with 

better than one of Richardson's shows, as far as ap- | What could a journeyman shoemaker do with a penny ? | this one. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue burthen of Italy! 


poor afflicted country by those whose ears have 
been devoted to listen to more than the strains of 


soft music, the gay measure, and the tread of the | 


nimble dance. The sigh and the groan have been 
heard in the palace, in the cot, and in the depth 
of the dungeon. Liberty hath pined in her 
birthplace, hath been gagged in the region where 


she first emitted free speech and taught the | 


nations to lisp of freedom. Italy may dance, may 
sing, may paint and chisel—do all but think 
manly thought aloud. An opera is harmless, so 
a tale, so a poetical platitude, so an academical 
discourse—a treatise on the growth of vines, the 
rearing of silkworms, the culture of olives. Touch 
not, taste not, handle not, has been the maxim 
laid down to all who could or can think respecting 
the grand affairs of life, the human soul, its 
immediate wants and natural aspirations. 
Of all the trees of the garden the Italian 
may pull and eat; but of the veritable tree of 
good and evil he may not eat; for in such case 
death, actual death, on the scaffold or other- 
wise, is pretty certain. So that the political 
writer of Italy, when he has a word to say, must 





adopt the ancient counsel“ when they perse- | 


cute you in one city, fly ye to another.” Thus 
G. Montanelli, formerly President of the Council 
and Triumvirate of the Provisional Government of 
Tuscany, is obliged to publish in Turin what he 
has to say about Tuscany—Memorie sull’ Italia e 
specialmente sulla Toscano, dal 1814 al 1850 (** Me- 
moirs on Italy, and especially regarding Tus- 
cany”). Montanelli was the son of a musician, 
was born in 1813, and in his childhood days ex- 
hibited great musical gifts. He was the young 
lion of an Italian Supper party. But the rogue 
had a love for letters. Instead of attending to 
the fa, so, Ja, which might have made him a great 
name on the stage, he chose to make the ac- 
quaintance of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and the other 
pagan worthies, who have so often led young 
men astray. He may have dipped into Galen ; 
at all events his great predilection, after letters, 
as a means of gaining his bread, was medicine. 
His parents would not make him a doctor, and 
they made him a lawyer. As a lawyer he suc- 
ceeded. He passed through the various phases 
of Italian history—hearing, learning, meditating. 
In 1840 he was made Professor of Commercial 
Law, in the University of Pisa. His lectures 
were successful. Ile was acceptable to his pupils, 
who always received him with plaudits. Under 
the formal name of philosophy, under the gown 
of the professor, he must have said a something 
which touched the national heart. From 1840 to 
1847 the success of the young professor main- 
tained itself in the midst of a country becoming 
ever more and more discontented. Secret socie- 
ties were at work. So many discontented moles 
were working underground, and so many mole- 
catchers were laying-wait for them above ground, 
that it beeame a question whether the moles or 
mole-catchers should have the advantage. The 
moles in 1843 were chiefly directed by exiles. 
The professor conceived the idea of replacing 
these by a new association called “The Italian 
Brothers.” His aim was high. He desired to 
build on a sure foundation. National grandeur 
was to be built on individual regeneration. The 
nation to be great must be built upon individual 
greatness. Tuscan politics, regarding the cha- 
racter of which the ‘“‘ Memoirs ” give us explicit 
information, ripened, under various leaders and 
circumstances, into revolution. It was heralded 
by a clandestine press—clandestine, because in 
the grand duchy people were not allowed to 
express themselves openly on politics, far less to 
publish their opinions. But the clandestine press 
came in time to be tolerated. Just before the 
elevation of Pio Nono, a law came forth in Tus- 
Cany permitting writers to discuss the acts of 
government in a respectful manner. More than 
twenty journals at once sprang into existence ; 
but three only exercised any extended public | 
influence. La Patria was the organ of radicalism, | 
edited by Salvagnoli; Axrora that of democracy, 
edited by La Farina; and /talia that of moderate 
liveralism, edited by the author of the “ Memoirs.” | 


For more than two cen- | ‘ ( . 
turies a wail has been heard arising from that | that were possible, and did not seek to direct the 

visionary 

The revolution came, and with it more | 
was 
menced; then came democratic squabbles among 
then defeat. 
confidence of the patriots in Pius IX. and the 


| table covered with book 


endeavoured to show him 
choose the censorship and the press. 
ments he opposed one which cut short 


to outrage them in the capital of the 
He saw that the war of independence was 
inevitable, and he said that as an Italian he desired 


as Pope, he could not 
“But when all Italy,” said I to him, * 
with enthusiasm for 
calls to her aid all the youth of Italy, shall not the 
Italian people of your states enter into the alliane 
“*T see very well,” he replied, ‘‘ that it will be imy 
sible to restrain them. 


blessing the people. I 
was a superior mind; 
without affectionate vibration, 
irony was more sensible than benevolence, spite of the | 
kindness he had manifested towa 
permit me to see in 


Britain ”). 
books. 
“ Beginnings ”—the discovery of 
Cesar’s expedition; the 
Normans; the first foundation 
the pro- | 
He next 


Danes, aud 
3ritish power under the Plantagenets; 
gress of education, art, and opinion. 

passes on to the age of the Tudors, and states the 
influence that house had on the progress of the | 
English people. 
consequences are ably treated, and Shakespere 

and the writers of his era are duly commented | 


| upon. The second book is entitled “ Manhood. 


effect he wished to produce. 


minds of bis to 
schemes. 


enthusiasm 


countrymen mere 


than foresight. War 


the leaders; then divisions; 


Court of Rome was great, and Montanelli] 
in this confidence. The most instructive 


, were disappointed ; but this was exactly t 
He desired reforms 


com- 


the “ Memoirs” is that which relates to the ¢ 


paign in Lombardy and the author's 1 
this time to the Pope. He relates an a 
he had of Pius LX. in November, 1847. 
in the evening. 

I was not long detaine 


Pius 1X., when I percei 





was neither large nor small ; 








that 


he, 


““As Pope,” said “T am father of all 
princes; how can you wish me to permit t 


world?” 


declare war ¢ 


war, when Lombardy 


rhey will go!” 


The audience the Professor had of th 


When I quitted Pius IX., I halted in the 





never believed 
but his 
his discourse 


me, 





him that w 


Grandeur de I’ Angleterre 


Grandeur of 
stated in 


Causes of the 
The subject is 


the 


our 


Sritons ; the 


The Reformation and 


dull eye, his 
wherein 


he 


ile 


rhe 








by a single lamp. To relieve me fr m embarrass- 
ment, and to enter at once into « siti Pius IX. 
asked me what chair T occup had no inten 
tion of losing time in mere frivolous di Irs 
shortened, therefore, all that was personal to myself, 
and asked the Pope to communicate to him in all 
freedom certain reflections on politica! questions. He 
| seemed disposed to listen to me. I wished to per- 
suade the Pope to make large political concessions, in 
order to put an end for ever to the reproach, that the 
Catholic Church was incompatible with liberty. I 


in the end he must | 
To all my argu- | 


ll discussion : 


foreicy 





we nr = 
Catholie 


the expulsion of the stranger; but here again 
alleged his universal paternity, and confessed thi 





rises and 


.p 
did not greatly tend to enhance in his mind 
character of his Holiness. 


that Pins IX. 


Vv 


, P 
adepu $ 
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ot 


Lit 


the Quirinal, and represented to myself, in the solemn 
calm of the night, broken only by the noise of ! 
descending into the fountains, the thrill of hope that 
ran through every heart from time to time when the 
features of Pius IX. were beheld, from his bale 


would not | 
h I had pictured 
if 


I 


lf 


0 


to myself from his first acts—a great sou! capabl 
comprehending his age by intelligence of heart. 
never saw him afterwards, and it was the loss of |! 
my illusions. 

Montanelli turned his eyes from Rome 
Lombardy. Those who feel an interest in Italian | 


politics, and desire to have farther information | 
respecting the revolution of 1848, cannot do 
better than to turn to the intelligent pages 
Signor Montanelli. 
We all naturally like to hear ourselves well | 
spoken of ; and here is M. Charles Gouraud, w! 
presents us with a goodly tome entitled Listoire 
des Causes de la 
les origines jusqu a la paix de 1763 (‘History 
of 


Ol 


110 


Great 


three | 


( 


In the first M. Gouraud speaks of our | 
island 51 
Saxons, | 


f | 
I 


its first | devotion among the humble peasantry, , 
reflect glory on any class, or any country in tha 
world. t Y 
“| their children, and children for their parents, but 
: ; . | men running the risk of almost certain death to pre- 
It runs over our history from the accession of the | serve the lives of drowning wretches to whom they 
house of Stuart to the revolution of 1688. The | were utter strangers, are narrated with a simplicity 





LITERATURE. 





Here we learn how 


| titled ‘ Preponderance.” 
England has acquired her high rank among 
nations through her free laws, free press, political 
and commercial morality. 

We must seek 
England in the true causes that have founded it— 
that is to say, as the study of her history has shown 


the reasons of the grandeur of 


he 





us—in the excellence of the laws of economy she has 
given, in the perseverance with which sle has main- 
tained the observation of these laws, in political 
superiority—in short, as well in the moral ré, 
her government, which she learned to conquer by 
fooUu courage, and constancy, and, what was 
still more difficult, learned to practice. 


me ot 


sense, 


M. Gouraud’s Histoire may be regarded as a 
useful compendium of English history, and a 
skilful exposition of the causes of English 
greatness, 
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shilli and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
boo duty and carriage have to be reckoned In future 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, June 27. 





Tableau des Inondations.—The English subscription.— 


United States and France: Hostile feelings.—A 
French pre-Raphelite.— How novels are written.— 
The Knout and the Plet.— Miscellanea. 


A painfully graphic little volume has just been pub- 
lished here descriptive of some scenes of the late ter- 
rible inundations in the South. 
are harrowing from their vivid truth ; 
narrate numerous instances of noble courage and self- 


Some of the details 
but they also 
that would 


so + . . . 
Not only mothers exposing their lives for 


Montanelli astonished his readers by extreme | third book takes up our history from the death | and truth impossible to read without emotion. The 


moderation of language and ideas. 


The patriots | of William III. to the peace of 1763; it is en- | French, with all their failings, it must be conceded. 
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THE CRITIC. [Jury 1, 1856. 
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exhibit in cases of emer y traits chival- | touching an instrument which the world has heard of , military skill and valour, especially at the siege 
Sete Neate ‘a . ee nm ¢ 4 ° * 4 p ° ° f aga ae nn e . > *% be 
rous cou ag and generos almos subli ne. There | a good deal, but of which an erroneous notion is en- | of Copenhagen. The object of Wullenweber was 
a ey of an — disdain of danger and | tertained in Western Europe—the knout and the | to extend the basis of the Hansa: to gain for the 
death in the work of humanity, reported by eve- | pk The first is a long and narrow thong, studde: na ; , the ay 
net ported by eye- | plet. 1 rst_is a long and narrow thong, studded | joggue the entire mastership of the Baltic; to 


witnesses, performed by heroes whose names will 
never finda record on the “ rolls of fame,” which reflect 
honour upon human nature itself, and equal, or 
even surpass, all this noble country has ever achieved 
upon the field of battle. With such examples before 
the eyes—and, alas, the distress, bereavements, and 
suffering, which no courage, no exertions or devoted- 
ness could prevent, likewise before us—you will 
imagine the delight with which every Englishman 
resident in France hailed the munificent subscription 
set on foot in England for the sufferers, and so nobly 
responded to. This is, indeed, a bond of alliance be- 
tween two generous nations, which, should it last 
long enough, neither despotism on one side, nor the 
mistakes and exigencies of party-spirit on the other— 
these being the rocks and quicksands of the two 
Governments which the people have to fear—will be 
able to dissolve. 

More than one pamphlet has lately appeared here 
against the United States, and advocating the neces- 
Sity of bringing that Government to somewhat more 
rational and sober notions on the ubject of Europe. 
These writers ridicule as utterly preposterous the 
pretension set up by Jonathan to limit the interference 
of European states with the great Transatlantic Con- 
tinent. Ina similar spirit very vigorous articles are 
published in the French papers on the tone lately 
taken up against England. All this is decidedly 
warlike. It would be of no importance whatever if 
the press were free; but being, as it is, under the 
control of the Government—or, least, vigilantly 
watched, so that no article escapes official super- 
vyision—it leads to something like a conviction in 
political circles that, should England be forced into a 
quarrel by Gen. Pierce, France would undoubtedly be 
found at her side. The number of American residents 
in Paris is known to be immense, and the Yankee 
tone in speaking of the “powers that be” 
means approved of in high places. 












is by no 

Jonathan’s lan- 
guage in public places is, in fact, the reverse of 
complimentary to all institutions save hisown. To- 
wards those of France he is downright insolent. which 
has led to some coolness; but our good cousins take 
special care to avoid all thos : 
towards the 


Government of the Emperor which 


they exhibit just now witnout ceremony in their | 


intercourse with England. And they act prudently. 
It would not be suffered for one hour. A leading idea 
of the Emperor has always been that the constant 
anxiety to preserve peace manifested by Louis- 
Philippe, which sometimes assuredly bore the aspect 
of pusillanimity, was the cause of many slights 
offered to the country as well as to his family, ‘and 
hence he started with the declared intention of never 
allowing his Government to submit to the least 
appearance of disrespect from any quarter of the 
globe. This resolution he has rizidly acted up to 
and has found the benefit of it. ; 

M. Courbet, a well-known painter who emulates 
the pre-Raphaelite school by a not unskilfal treat- 
ment of subjects which have nothing but hideous 
coarseness or exaggeration of vulgarity to recom- 
mend them, has at last found out his mistake. At 
Bisson’s, in the Boulevards, two landscapes by him 
are on view which exhibit his talent in : new and 
very favourable light. The depth of colouring of the 
foliage, and the reality of the tints of light and shade 
are combined with a minuteness and perfection in the 
execution of the smallest details, which, while it is 
quite equal to Mr. Hunt's, is not spoiled by that 
wonderful colouring which assimilates his pictures to 
a dish of spinach or Berlin woolwork. There is no 
doubt but what, in his new line, M. Courbet will be 
as successful as he has been hitherto the reverse 

The Revue des De ux Mondes publi hed some Dicttint 
ago a paper disclosing the pitiable style in which 
some literary works were concocted. A curious 
instance of this is adduced by a French paper. In 


every circulating library in France may be had on | 
application a novel of a well-known author. in the | 


middle of which two pages are wanting, the manu- 
script having been lost during the process of compo- 
sition. 
paying the author to fill up the blank, and the writer, 
on the other hand, was equally averse to oblige him 
gratis. In this incomplete state the book has gone 
through several editions. The amusing part of the 
story, however, is that the readers never perceive the 
existence of the /acuna, and on seeing the book on a 
recent occasion the author was obliged to acknowledge 
to himself that the accidental omission was rather an 
improvement than otherwise. This reminds us of a 
story mentioned by a German critic, and related in 
the Blitter fiir Literirische Unte rhaltung. He had to 
‘write a review of a very popular novel. It was, like 
many fashionable English novels, in three volumes, 
and by a mistake of the binders the title-page of the 
first volume had been affixed to the third, ‘and vice 
versa. As he was a man of orderly habits, he 
naturally began at what he considered the beginning, 
and thus went through the wholebook more Hebraico. 
He never found out his mistake until one day a con- 
versation with the author set the matter right. 

A German paper of which you have possibly never 
heard of before, the Europa, gives interesting details 





displays of temper | 


The publisher had not the slightest notion of | 


throughout with small metal points. It is generally 
put to soak into a kind of viscous liquid, which de- 
prives it of its flexibility, and makes it very hard 
and heavy. The two edges of the thong are, while it 
is still pliable, brought nearly close together. The 
knout thus forms a kind of gutter throughout its 
length, with the exception of its upper extremity, 
which the executioner holds in his hand. The edges 
are as sharp as a knife; and owing to the peculiar 
shape of the instrument each blow inflicted wrenches 
off as it were a piece of flesh, exactly of the same 
length and breadth as the knout. If the blows are 
inflicted without any regard for the patient’s powers 
of endurance, he generally faints at the third blow. 

An ukase of Peter the Great fixed the maximum 

number of lashes at 101; but that number invariably 

results in the death of the sufferer long before the | 
completion of his punishment. 

The plet, which is a kind of diminutive knout, 
consists of three thongs, rather thicker than the 
whips used by the Cossacks; at one end three bullets 
are attached to them; at the other they are united 
into a long strip of leather, which the executioner 
rolls round his hand. The punishment is not so 
severe as the knout, as it does not lacerate the skin; 
but the ribs are generally broken, and pulmonary | 
consumption generally ensues. 

In the way of literary novelty there is virtually 
nothing to communicate—a kind of feeble biography 

| of Swift, in which the author, Mr. Paradoz, shows 
himself pretty familiar with ‘ Gulliver” and the 

“Tale of a Tub,” but does not seem to have heard of 
he ‘ Drap r’s Letters,” or even of ‘* Stella!” 

Figaro, and other of the minor papers, have been 
attacking very severely M. de Lamartine, for the late 
appeal put forward in his behalf. Without entering | 
into the merits of the question, it is only fair to say | 
that the opinion of Figaro is shared by many; and | 
that the sale of his hotel in the Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, of his vineyards in Burgundy, of his horses, 


continue Lubeck as the first power in the league, 
by popularising her institutions, namely, by 
getting rid of patrician influence in the senate, 
by opening it to the entrance of every burgher 
freely chosen by his fellow-citizeus. ‘The senate 
originally was an open body; time and custom 
had made it a close corporation. All Wullen- 
weber desired was to restore it to its original 
form. He soon became a popular favourite, suc- 
ceeeded in overturning the patrican senate, and 
was himself chosen first magistrate, or burgo- 
master, under the new order of things. 
Immediately after his elevation he procured 
war to be declared against the Dutch, the 
great maritime rivals of the Hansa, and 
afterwards sent troops and a fleet against Den- 
mark, which had refused to close the Sound 
against the Dutch. For a time all his plans suc 
| ceeded well, and no man of the day wielded power 
with more discretion, or was so popular through 
his public measures. German historians have 
accused him of political fanaticism and inordinate 
ambition, which on their part, and writing to 
order, is natural enough. The truth is, that 
Wullenweber was too much in advance of his 
age—too much of aradical for the commencement 
| of the sixteenth century. If, however, he had 
enthusiastic friends in the burghers, he had 
powerful enemies among the patricians, -into 
| whose hands he fell after enjoying power for 
about five years. Travelling through the district 
of Verden, he was surprised by the emissaries of 
his deadly foe, John, Bishop of Bremen, who 
delivered him over to the Duke of Brunswick, a 
great opponent of the Reformation, the principles 
of which Wullenweber had adopted, by whom he 
and all the appliances and means to boot which M. | Was tortured upon the rack, afterwards broken 
de Lamartine enjoys to a far greater extent than the | on the wheel, then quartered. This was in 1536. 
great majority of his subscribers, he would have | His friend Meyer had experienced a similar fate 
been spared the humiliation of calling upon the|a short time-~before. “Order was restored” in 
public to relieve liabilities which a sacrifice of super- Lubeck —the ancient patrician senators were re- 
fluity would have enabled him to meet. instated; but from this time the power of the 
The theatres are somewhat suffering from the ex- | Hansa began to decline. Holland and England 
cessive heat of the weather. As for the Grand Opera, | became its successful rivals, and Lubeck, which 
it is supported wholly by the ballet. Le Corsaire, | , racaenynie toy soda lation of 200,000 
with the charming and poetical Rosati in the prin- at one time could boast a population of 200, : 
cipal réle, still continues its successful career; and | Souls, and feel proud of the palaces of its wealthy 
well it is for the theatre that it is so, for the musical | burghers, now numbers about 48,000 only, and 
performances are positively despicable. There is not | can show but the dilapidated traces of its former 
a tenor belonging to this establishment that would splendour. 
be listened to in London for one night. Roger, whose | The romance before us is stirring enough. We 
organ was never suited to.a large theatre, is the best. | haye sea-fights and land-fights, pursuits, cap- 
But with his voice now worn and destitute of ever’ | tures, and hair-breadth escapes, patriotic 
remnant of the sweetness it once possessed, his weno . : Saale leatler -ateamne 
attempts only show the wretched state to which | DUT&ners, patrician scoun POEs, Prseeeey SORaIpS, 
this, the best pensioned theatrical establishment in devoted women. Besides Wullenweber and his 
all Europe is reduced by the inefficiency and | friend Meyer, the principal characters are Cle- 
ignorance of M. Crosnier, the director, assisted by a | Ment, a sea-pirate, and Matilda, the daughter of 
kind of Government commission, gentlemen who are | a republican burgomaster, who fall in love 
allowed to play at theatrical management at the ex- | together at first sight. Then Emma, the daughter 
pense of the public! When we consider the first- | of Count Christopher of Oldenberg, who at one 
rate artistes now singing in London at the two Opera | time had an inkling of love for Wallhof, a popu- 
Houses, paid by the directors, Mr. Lumley at her | jar preacher of the Reformation, which love was 
Majesty's, and Mr. Gye at the Lyceum, without a | snoedily dissipated on beholding John of Leyden, 
farthing of subvention, and compare them with the ny ein Pee: nat selene waden oil 
| second. third, and fourth-rate singers who fill the the famous Anabaptist prophet, whose name w1 
premiers roles at the once renowned Académie, one is be kept alive more through the music of Meyer- 
disposed to doubt the evidence of one’s senses, In | beer than any other source. The stage is farther 
addition to the theatre rent-free, the director (a | occupied by John, Bishop of Bremen, and his 
functionary placed of course by the Minister) is al- | secretary, a carroty-haired oaf, the rogues of the 
lowed 24,000/, a vear in addition to the receipts taken | piece; and Nikolaus Broms, the ousted burgo- 
at the doors. This enormous allowance is paid in| master of the patrician party, is the marplot. 
order that the performances, the artistes, the or- | Bertha, the wife of Meyer, occupies a subordi- 
chestra, and, in fine, all engaged, should be of an | nate but interesting character. She is repre- 
eminence suitable to the first theatre in the world. | sented as fighting with her husband at the siege 
How well this condition is fulfilled you may judge | o¢ Copenhagen, and on the ramparts receives her 
from the description of the leading artistes above s pa nin tonlt wahavetn tnd with 
given. In the time of poor Louis-Philippe, when the death-wound. The main fault we have to find with 
Government was imposed upon and laughed at by | this sea-romance is, the introduction of a variety 
everybody, including its own servants, such doings | of supernumeraries, who, like such people on the 
were, perhaps, not so much to be wondered at ; but at stage, have nothing much to do, or who, having 
present the Grand Opera seems neither more nor less a part given them, are awkward in the use of 
than a colossal, bare-faced job, at the expense of | their arms and legs. Several characters are in- 
the country. troduced who disturb the precious “unities,” and 
of course add no interest to the story, They 
simply create expectations which are not to be 
realised. Clement and Matilda are the parties in 
whom the reader will take the greatest interest. 
After a variety of fortunes they are ultimately 
united. Wallhof, the preacher, rather an inte- 
| resting character—one who could wield equally 
well the sword of the spirit and that of the 
flesh—becomes the husband of a Spanish beauty, 
abducted from a convent by the aid of Clement 
and his crew. John of Leyden appears first as 
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GERMANY. 

Die Rebellen von Liibeck, &. (The Rebels of 
Tubeck: a Historical Sea Romance,” &c.) 
By Apotr Banner. 2 bd. Dessau. 16mo. 

Tue present romance is founded upon an episode 

in the history of the Hansa, commonly called the 

Rebellion of Lubeck. The principal actors in 

| this so-called rebellion were George Wullenweber, 

| a respectable burgher of Lubeck, and his friend ; an ardent reformer and democrat, and as such 
| Marcus Meyer, a man bolder than himself, who | captivates the heart of Emma, who pines for him 

had at one time been a locksmith in Hamburg, | in secret; finally as a sensualist, or madman 
| and who afterwards distinguished himself by his | rather. Clement, after a successful encounter 
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with the adherents of Christian III., returned to 
Aalborg in the evening, accompanied by his 
friend John Wallhof, the preacher. They took 
their way to the town hall, Clement’s head- 
quarters. 

To their great surprise they found it lighted up, and 
lively strains of music issued from its lately so silent 
halls. A curious multitude filled the great square 
before the building. Clement hastened into the prin- 
cipal saloon, where a flood of light dazzled his eyes. 
Around the walls candles shone from supporting 
branches, which were decked with garlands of scented 
flowers. A jovial company, in fantastical dresses, 
were in motion, and dancing about the room. The 
majority of those present consisted of young and 
charming women. Some of them danced in a circle 
around John of Leyden, who, with a wreath of flowers 
bound round his head, stood in their midst, in a half- 
feminine fancy dress. At first sight of this singular 
scene the brow of Clement lowered, and he was on the 
point of addressing some harsh language to Leyder’s 
idolators. The prophet gave a nod, however, and the 
wine-heated corsair was instantly surrounded by a 
troop of sprightly, smiling women. A young, beaming 
Jutland girl, with flowing flaxen locks, approached 
Clement, and adorned his head with a wreath 
of myrtle. The maiden was so warm, so breathing, 
so charming that he could not resist impress- 
ing a kiss on the dazzling brow of the young 
beauty. John of Leyden beheld this with a smile of 
satisfaction. ‘To celebrate your victory,” said the 
fanatic,” ‘‘ brave defender of the coming kingdom of 
God, I have prepared this festival. We will now in- 
troduce the worship of pleasure, as it was taught me 
by my great master, Thomas Miinzer.” ‘“ Shame on 
your lies and slander!” cried John Wallhof, in a 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 


THE war is at an end. The most satisfactory recol- 
lections of it will probably be found in the great 
amount of scientific attainments it has brought for- 
ward, and which now happily may be turned to more 
profitable account. On comparing the mode of war- 
fare during the long struggle which was brought to a 
close on the plains of Waterloo with that which ob- 
tained during the two years’ campaign against 
Russia, what gigantic strides have been made in war- 
like development. Chemistry has diffused itself 
throughout the elements of warfare—and what is the 
result? Infernal machines want but little to be 
brought to destructive perfection. Incendiary and 
poisonous materials have been concocted with Satanic 
ingeuity, and only not used because men hesitated to 
have recourse to such terrible instruments of killing. 
Gunpowder has undergone the ordeal of extended expe- 
riment with a view to its improvement ; it has received 
powerful pressure, and thus been rendered superior 
in its uniformity and power of resisting the effects of 
transport and of exposure to the atmosphere, although 
the softer powder used on the Continent is superior 
in an economie point of view, provided it is required 
for rapid consumption, and also for its greater in- 
flammability. New explosive materials have been 
introduced; thus, fulminate of mercury has been ex- 
perimentally demonstrated as ‘ possessing advan- 
tages” over other detonating mixtures. Alcohol 
and methylated spirits have been employed in large 
quantities for moistening highly combustible compo- 
sitions. Resin, bituminous coal, piteh, boiled oil, 
Venice turpentine, zinc, antimony, and coal-tar 
naphtha have been employed or recommended as in- 
cendiary or smoke-producing agents. And “in en- 
deavouring to prepare a compound of the chlorate of 
copper with ammonia, as a material for a brilliant 
purple fire, Mr. Nicholson obtained a beaatifully crys- 
talline compound of so powerfully explosive character 
that even its syrupy solution detonated sharply when 
struck with a hammer upon an anvil.” Refined lead, 
as obtained by Pattinson’s recrystallising process, has 
been converted by Mr. Anderson’s ingenious com- 
pressing machine into bullets in one operation—a 
single die furnishing alone 13,000 bullets in ten hours. 
Tin has been employed for the manufacture of pro- 
tective capsules for the time-fuses invented by Capt. 
Boxer. It has also been applied in the formation of 
the alloy with copper known as gun-metal. Zinc has 
also found a use in warfare in the production of com- 
pound projectiles for rifled and monster guns, made ! 
on a scale of magnitude never before contemplated, 
and which have thrown the cannon of a former age 
into Lilliputian shade. The subject was brought 
before the Royal Institution by Professor T. A. Abel, 
and showed the intimate connection of chemical with 
military science. 
At the Chemical Society Mr. Wanklyn communi- | 
cated a paper on Cadmium Ethyl. Mr. W. P. Clark 
tntroduced a modification of Gay-Lussac’s washing | 


voice of thunder. ‘This vile, licentious sport you 
never learned from the noble prophet Miinzer. He 
preached the doctrine of the exalted and the | 
tiful; but never the homage to base and degrading 
lust. And thou, my valiant Clement,” continued the 
preacher, turning his eyes entreatingly towards him, 
‘can you so far forget yourself as to join in this mad 
and hypocritical revelry? Think of the course of 
fame which lies before you and behind you, and how 
necessary it is for our sacred cause to be animated 
with a manly earnestness in these fearful times. 
And,” he whispered in his ear, “ think of Matilda!” 





The unholy scene was broken up, and Clement 
returned to himself, having first sent the gay 
John of Leyden a-packing from Aalborg and the 
kingdom of Denmark. 

A tender and rather poetical passage in the 
romance may be entitled the Painter’s Revenge. 
A Spanish painter, Carlo de la Vallo, made love 
to the gentle Emma, and by her was rejected. 
Her heart was smitten with the image of John 
of Leyden. The painter, by way of revenge, 
painted a “Dance of Death” in one of the 
chapels of the Mary-Church of Lubeck. After 
the emperor, the miser, the merchant, and other 
characters, to whom Death held forth a hand, the 
artist introduced into his series a maiden in the 
bloom of youth, to whom Death, in the most 
gallant fashion, offered an arm, to lead her forth 
to the last dance. Every man was impressed 





with the dazzling features and exquisite form of 


the maiden represented. 
talk of the city. Every one hied to the “ 
Chapel” to behold it. 


The picture became the 
Death 


Among others came 


THE 


bottle: Mr. J. L. Wheeler exhibited and described a 
new voltaic battery, in which the platinum plate of 
Grove’s arrangement was replaced by numerous frag- 
ments of gas-carbon; and Professor Abel read a 
paper on the composition of some foreign varieties of 
iron, showing that good specimens of English coal- 
blast iron were quite equal to foreign charcoal-iron 
Among the subjects introduced at the Geological 
Society may be noticed some curious facts relative to 
the movement of land in the South Sea Islands. It 
appears that after an earthquake a sinking took plac 
at the eastern and north-eastern portions of the island 
of Tongataboo, and an uprise on the western coast, 
while an island or shoal of black sand appeared at a 
distance of thirty miles to the westward; and there 
were also other indications of local movements 
throughout the Pacific Islands, which might be re- 
ferred to subterranean agency. Communications were 
also made “ On the Keuper Sandstone and its fossils 
found at Leicester ;” ‘On a New Genus of Cephalo- 
poda;” “On an Orthoceras from China;” and * On 
Trap Dykes intersecting Syenite on the Malvern 
Hills.” Mr. Ibbetson also endeavoured to 
the possible origin of veins of gold in quartz and other 
rocks. Having mixed a solution of the 
quartz in l five times its 












account for 


auriierous 


nitro-muriatic acid with 

weight of water, and placed it in a Berlin evaporating 
dish, on a thick sheet of copper, over a gas lamp, a 
crack was observed in the basin. On transferring the 
solution to another basin, the crack presented a vein 
of gold, the pure gold forming small nodular masses 
along the fissure, both inside and out, and resembling 
veins of gold in quartz rocks. 

Dr. Fenwick contributed to the Statistical Society 
some remarks on the effects of overcrowding and 
want of ventilation upon cholera. These were based 
upon facts observed in the town of North Shields. 
The town consists of two separate townships: the 
lower part is built about high water-mark; the 
upper or Tynemouth township upon a bank rising 
precipitously to the height of sixty or seventy feet. 
This is of modern construction. During the attack 
of cholera in 1849, in the upper town, the residence of 
the rich, 233 cases occurred among 13,811 persons ; 
while in the lower town of the poorer inhabitants 
there were 238 cases cases among 6504, the propor- 
tions being respectively 1 to 59 and 1 to 29. There 
was always a connection between the average number 
of persons on a story and the liability to cholera. 
Children under five years were most affected; but 
there was little difference between the two 
Narrow streets were more liable than wide ones ; 
so, however, where there were lateral openings. In 
18382 Newcastle, Tynemouth, and South Shields were 
all affected. In 1849, Tynemouth and South Shields 
suffered, while Newcastle, only seven miles distant, 
escaped. In 1853, when the disease raged frightfully 
at Newcastle, the other towns were exempt. 

From a series of long-continued observations made 
in America, it would appear that the third day before 
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| the new moon regulates the weather on each quarter- 
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one day Bertha, Matilda, and Emma 
it. 
The lovely dat 
go near it. roached it 
when she sank to earth in r two com- 


has‘ened to her, terrified, and at the same 








Scarcely, however, had she ¢ 
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panions 





instant cast a hasty glance at t ieture, which 
seemed to be the cause of her sudden fainting. Ber- 
tha anil Matilda stared at eacl in horror—the 
maiden whom Death with his ngers and grin- 
ning mien led out to dance was st lively por- 


traiture of Emma. 


The wicked painter beheld the scene with 
malicious glee, from behind the door of the 
chapel. He had his revenge. Here it was, some 
months afterwards, where Emma, who had risen 
from her early bed for the last time, found John 
Wallhof asleep. Rejected by her, he still adored 
her. Nightly his couch was in the Death-Chapel 
stretched before her image. She found him here. 
John of Leyden had become nought to her. 
Ancient tenderness revived in her bosom 
towards the preacher. Too late. She received 
the bony hand of Death, and sank a corpse into 
the arms of poor John Wallhof. 

The romance, as a whole, is briefly and well 
told. The scenery is well painted, as it is drawn 
from nature. There is much animation in the 
description of the various sea-fights which take 
place in the course of the narrative. We believe 
we are not betraying any confidence when we 
state that Adolf Banner is but the pseudonym of 
A. Buchheim, the editor of a London contempo- 
rary —Deuisches A thendum. 


was 


DRAMA, kc. 


Science an opinion has been entertained that the 
inundations which periodically affect the country are 
caused by the siroeco of Africa. ‘This wind passing 
over the sea, attracts moisture, which it carries to the 
East and South of France, the simultaneous melting 
increasing the volume. Others maintain 
that the late excessive inundations may be traced to 
the extensive clearances made of the mountain 
the moisture had been hitherto retained by 
the roots of the trees: these being removed, the 
water had free exit to the plains. 

There is an idea floating about that the surplus 
funds which were known to exist at the close of 
the Exhibition have either been misapplied or not 
applied at all. There need be no apprehension on 
this point; the funds have been applied, and in 
the purchase of land at K ingt Gore. The 


of snows 


jorests: 





Commissioners have published three reports. The 
first contained a statistical account of the Exhi- 
bition. In the second report the mode of appli- 
cation of the surplus fund was propounded, viz., 


bought and buildings erected 
various learned societies 


that land should be 
for the reception of the 
of the metropolis. A passage in the Queen’s 
speech, on the opening of the session of Parliament 
1852-3, makes the following allusion: ** The advance- 
ment of the Fine Arts and of Practical Science will 
be readily recognised by you as worthy of the atten- 
tion of a great and enlightened nation. I have 
directed that a comprehen eme shall be laid 
before you, having in view the pron otion of these 
towards which | invite your aid and co-ope- 
ration.” Inthe third report, that has just appeared, 
we have further information relative to the appro- 
priation of this money. ‘The Commissioners, after 
much deliberation, determined, as stated above, to 
apply the Exhibition surplus fund in the purchase of 
land as a location and great central point for all the 
learned societies of the metropolis; and, accordingly, 
the site of Kensington Gore was fixed upon, for these 
it was near the spot where the world’s fair 
had passed its successful career; it was, as supposed, 
situated conveniently, and, moreover, could be ob- 
tained at a reasonable rate, when compared with the 
outlay required for making metropolitan improve- 
ments. The pecuniary matters stand thus: the actual 
Exhibition surplus was 186,436/. 18s. 6d 






sive sci 


objec ts, 
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reasons: 


a. The Com- 
missioners set apart 150,000/. of this surplus for the 
purchase of the site; but, finding that more would be 
required, an application was made to Parliament in 
1852, and a grant was obtained of a similar sum, 
thus placing 300,000/. at their disposal. With this 
money the Gore House estate of twenty-one acres, 
the adjoining Villars estate of forty-eight acres, and 
a portion of Lord Harrington’s property of seventeen 
acres, were bought, amounting in a!l to eighty-six acres. 
The 300,0002 however, was not found sufficient to render 
the purchase complete ; and it was considered desirable 
to get possession of some adjoining portions, and also 
especially of a wedge-shaped piece of land covered 
with low houses, which penetrated into the very 
centre of the property. The commissioners therefore 
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resolved to advance a further sum of 15,0002. out of | 
their remaining funds, and Parliament was again | 
applied to for a further grant. which was made to the 
extent of 27,5002; thus a total sum was available of | 
342,5001., which has been, or is to be, spent in the | 
purchase of the property, and for which 86 acres have | 
been secured at the price of nearly 4000/. an acre—a 
sum certainly not exorbitant, taking the locality into 
onsideration. In addition to this, the commissioners 
entered into a contract for the construction of roads 
n their acquired property, at a cost of 17,9801. two- 
thirds of which are payable by them, and the remainder 
by the other proprietors benefited by the roads: these, 
which are either 80 or 100 feet in width, extend to 
nearly a mile and three quarters in length. The ac- 
counts of actual receipts and expenditure stand thus.— 
Receipts: general balance, 186,436/. 18s. 6d. ; parlia- 
mentary grant, 150,0002, and a further sum of 
75001, part of the 27,5002., making 157,5002.; sale of 
houses, old materials, &c., 8932. 4s. 6d. ; Tents, 
15081. 2s. 5d.; making a total of receipts up to De- 
rember 1855 of 349,338/. 5s. 6d. Expenditure: the 
Gore House estate (21 acres), 60,8341. 7s. &d.: the | 
Villars Estate (48 acres), 155,793/. 11s.; purchase of 
long lease held under Lord Harrington, 7964. 14s. 7d. : 
further amount towards completing this purchase, 
66077. 10s. 6d.; making roads, &c., 9.288/. lds. 6d. - 
other expenses, 71061. 9s. 4d.: making a total of 
247,595/. 8s. 7d. Leaving a disposable balance of 
101,742/. 16s. 10d. to complete the purchase of the 
Harrington property, and for a reserve fund also. 
The land bought is of very irregular form; but a 
square is marked out bounded on three sides by new 
roads, to be named the Cromwell, the Exhibition. and 
Prince Albert’s roads, and on the remaining side 
towards the north by the Kensington-road (the area 
inclosed within these roads is 56 acres, or, taking the | 
roads in, 63 acres); the remaining portions outside of 
this square are to be sold to repay the Government 
advance, if so required, to the extent of the sale- 


money. The original project has, however, entirely 








failed. None of the learned societies would go so far 
away from town; and at one time even there was a 
rumour that the ground was to be resold. It has, 


however, since been determined to devote it to other 
purposes. It is now proposed to devote the space to 
be a central nucleus for every department of science 
and art. To carry out this object, it is proposed to | 
remove hither the new combined department of 
science aud art, the control of which is now under 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. 
There is also a proposal for removing here the National 
Gallery, and also the various artistic and archeological 
collections in the British Museum, and to combine the 
two together. Here also it is intended to locate the 
lurner Gallerv of Pictures: the proposed National 
Gallery of Portraits; the Animal Produce Museum, 
collected for the Society of Arts by Profi ssor Solly ; 
a Trade Museum; a General Museum of Manu- 
factures, of Inventions, and of Patents: the Museum | 
of Practical Geology and of Mines, from Jermvn-street: 
the Royal College of Chemistry ; an Educational 
Museum, the nucleus of which was formed by the 
Society of Arts in 1854; a Museum of Domestic Eco- 
nomy, that is, “‘an exhibition of those useful or 
necessary articles which, from their cheapness, appro- 
priateness, and good workmanship, are calculated to 
diffuse comfort in the dwellings of the humbler 
classes of the community, and tend to promote their 
physical well-being and intellectual development ;” 
and an Architectural Museum. <A portion of the 
Bernal Collection has also been bought by the 
Government, for which an outlay of 12.0007. 
was sanctioned, but of which only 82837. 18s. 6d. | 
was spent in the purchase of 725 lots of 
articles confined within the following categories :— 
1. Suggestive of improvements in manufactures 2. | 
Beauty and excellence of stvle or decorative work 
and skilful workmanship. 3. Illustrative of technical 
processes in art and science. 4. Interesting as historic 
specimens of manufacture and ornament. A building | 
is now in course of erection on some outlying land, 
and although substantial is only to be of a temporary 
character, and is made of iron and capable of re- 
moval. The present cost of this will be 15,0007. ; it 
is rectangular, 266 feet long, and 126 feet broad, 
and about 30 feet high. It will cover an area of 
3700 square yards, and with its galleries will afford a | 
space for exhibition of 6400 yards, or 1} acres. With 
reference to the Learned Societies, which declined 
going so far out of town, some communication has | 
taken place between them and the Government with 
reference to a location at Burlington House, which 
has been bought for 140,0002., and, in consequence, 
the University of London and the Royal Society have 
already received a habitation there, and, as soon as 
arrangements can be made, the Linnean and Che- 
mical Societies will be removed there. Such is an out- 
line of the disposal of the money placed in the hands 
of the Exhibition Commissioners. Notwithstanding 
the entire failure of the original plan. The object 
now proposed to be carried out in lieu is comprehen- 
sive, and calculated to be of public benefit. The 


| 
| 
| 
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various collections brought together here cannot fail 
to be attractive, especially to those for whom they are 
intended ; and the locality at Kensington Gore may 
at no great distance of time assume a character of 


| Fruits of the Earth” (48) is 
| oddity, 


| light of which is most skilfully represented. 
| Potter painted a horse better than any of the early | 
masters, most of whom deal with those animals in a | 
The “ Hawking Party (79) 
shows a careful study of the attitude and expression 
The riders are clumsy and awkward | 
Teniers’s ‘‘ Guardroom ” (37) and “ Bonnet 
Rouge” (68) are both marvellous studies of colour. 
In one a buff coat, in the other a bright red cap, forms 
Each is harmonised accord- 
The ‘*Guardroom” is the more wonderful 
perhaps—the finish of all the objects in the foreground 
is incomparable, and the vista through the open door 
behind, with itsdelicate gradations of light, is managed | 


| of the horse. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue “ ancient masters” are always welcome. What 
an assemblage of the world’s choicest spirits does the 
phrase “ancient masters ” imply! Their works indeed 
may have their imperfections, their oddities ; there 
may be distorted views of nature, faults of omission 


and commission of all sorts—yet, with all this, to be | 
before a good picture is to be as it were in the actual | 


presence of a great man, who addresses us solemnly 
or jocosely, as the case may be, but whose utterance 
it is safer to receive with respect than with light criti- 
cism. It is easy to laugh at the extraordinary taste 
which has placed a mounted figure of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham (1), amongst a group of allego- 
rical figures—that is, fat Flemish females—some in the 
clouds, some emerging from the ground, with little 
apparent relationship to the hero of the piece, and 
some of them in danger of being trampled by his 
prancing steed. It looks very strange and clumsy, 
certainly; yet in the midst of it all the lordly spirit 
of Rubens gives a kind of lustre to the scene. J. 
Sellini’s picture of the ‘‘Gods Feasting on the 
quaint and full of 
the touch of in every 


yet genius is 


part. Titian is said to have had a considerable 
share in this picture, his master Bellini being 


through age unable to complete it satisfactorily. 
The gods remind us of those Roman grotesques, in 
which the figures have large heads and little or no 


body. Mercury has got a pewter basin on his head, 


reminding one of Don Quixote’s substitute for Mam- | 
; t and the | 
beautiful woody landscape behind is probably due to | 


brino’s helmet. ‘The richness of colour 


Titian. This fine work has been recently acquired 
J 1 


by the Duke of Northumberland, having formerly | 


belonged to the Aldobrandini Gallery. The “ Boy 


showing a Trick” (6), attributed to Leonardo da | 


Vinci, can scarcely be accepted as a real work of that 
great genius; but is, perhaps, copied by a scholar 
from some sketch of the master. An ancient copy 
of part of the cartoon of Pisa, a chef-d’euvre of 
Michael Angelo (74), the property of the Earl of 
Leicester, is a sort of national treasure. This marvel- 
lous work is well known by engravings. The Roman 
soldiers, whilst bathing in the Arno, are surprised by 
the enemy, and have but brief time to prepare for 
battle. In a few details, the drawing in this copy is 


defective, and it is not probable that the hand of the | 


master himself is found in it, though the catalogue 
attributes it jointly to Michael Angelo and Pontormo. 
Paul Veronese’s “‘ Rebecca at the Well” (91) is 
pleasing and natural. The figure of Rebecca is not 
certainly that of a youthful Arab maiden; but let 
that pass. The tone of colour and arrangement of 
the whole is such as regales and rivets the eye; and 
fancy may idly fill up the story as it pleases, 
Zurbaran’s ‘* St. Lawrence” (81) breathes the at- 
mosphere of the Spanish inquisition. The painter 
has no lack of power in expressing himself, and he 
never minces matters. There stands the saint, in 
canonical array, with a veritable gridiron in his 


hand; his own grilling having terminated success- | 


fully, he is now ready to grill any one less orthodox 
than himself. 
with horror, the gridiron would have been refined 
into a mere symbol. The Spanish painter gloats 
over it in all its coarse reality. 


Few painters have rivalled P. De Hooge in treat- | 
The little “ Exterior, with Figures 
(56) is a marvellous instance of this— 
bright, sunny, and clear, every brick in the house- | 
front is visible, and through the open doors of the 
subdued 


Paul | 


ment of daylight. 
Drinking ” 


house a street behind is seen, the more 


very conventional way. 


enough. 


the centre of the picture. 
ingly. 
in the most masterly way. 


aristocrat among portrait painters. 
portrait of Paul ITI., by Titian (46). 





national importance as agreat educational centre for 
the community at large. 





In an age and country less familiar 


There are a number of capital portraits here, both 
by the earlier masters and those of our own school. 
“George Digby, Earl of Bristol, and William Earl 
of Bedford” (18), by Vandyke, are worthy of that 
There is a fine 
The admirable 
little ‘‘Head of a Female” (69), by Greuze, is a 
portrait of some one, it matters not whom. Romney’s 
“Lady Edward Bentinck” (132) shows that that 
painter was not unjustly held by some in his own 
day as the rival of Reynolds. Hogarth’s “Garrick in 
| Richard 111.” (187), “ Elizabeth, Charlotte, and Ho- 


| ratia, Waldegrave” (157), by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 

“Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire ” (125), by 
Hoppner; ‘“ Mrs. Gage and Child ” (108), by Gains- 
borough ; “ Young Lady ” (101), by Sir T. Lawrence ; 
to which we may add “ Portrait of himself” (105), 
by the late C. Brocky—form an interesting series 
of works of portraiture. We have rarely seen a more 
pleasing selection of works in these rooms than has 
been brought together this year. 


MR. EGG’S HISTORICAL PICTURE. 

A very masterly work has been produced by Mr. 
Egg, A.R.A. The council of war held between the 
allied generals on the morning of the 7th of June 
1855, previous to the storming of the Mamelon, is 
one of the memorabilia of the war. The small pho- 
tograph, combining the portraits of Lord Raglan, 
General Pelissier, and Omar Pacha, as they sat in 
conclave upon that important occasion, formed one of 
the most interesting of Mr. Fenton’s admirable series. 
Upon this group the artist has worked as a theme, 
and no better instance has appeared of the capabili- 
ties of photography as the purveyor and handmaid 
of art. Mr. Egg has completely made the scene 
his own, adding the charm of colour and the touch 
which only the hand of genius can give, and which 
distinguishes the work of mind from the mechanical 
imitation of the sun-picture. This work is Mr. 
Egg’s contribution of the year; and had it appeared 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition it would certainly 
have proved one of the distinguishing features of that 
| collection. The characters of the three generals are 
admirably given—Lord Raglan quiet, but apparently 
firm and resolved; Pelissier ardent and energetic; 
Omar Pacha wary and reserved, but regarding Pelis- 
sier with a shrewd and piercing glance. Through a 
| door behind, a vista of the camp has been skilfully in- 
troduced. The work is on view at Messrs. Graves’s 
in Pall-mall. 











TALK OF THE STUDIOS, 
Mr. Mituais’s pictures, now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, are all sold, and he has realised by them 
above 20001. “Peace” sold for 9001; ‘“ Autumn 
Leaves,” 7002; ‘Pity the Blind,” 3002; and the 
| Portrait of a Gentleman,” 100/——-Her Majesty 
has honoured Sir W. F. Williams with a command to 
sit to Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street, for a full-length 
photographic portrait in the dress worn by the gallant 
general at Kars. The picture will form one of a series 
of portraits of distinguished men, photographed by 
the same artist for her Majesty’s private collec- 
tion. The sale of the Foxley collection of pic- 
tures, the property of Sir Robert Price, M.P., tooli 
place at the Gallery of Messrs. Foster and Son, Pall- 
mall. The following were the most interesting lots : 
—53. Velasquez. An equestrian portrait of the Cond: 
Due d’Olivarez; magnificently painted, canvas, 26in. 
by 23lin. This lot was long and keenly contested— 
240 guineas. 54. Velasquez. ‘The companion pic- 
| ture, an equestrian portrait of the brother of Philip 1V. 
of Spain. Both pictures exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1838—176 guineas. 55. N. Berghem 
“ The Battle between Porus and Alexander;” canvas, 
60in. by 43in.—235 guineas. The collection produced 
10682——The executive committee of the Exhibition 
of Art Treasures‘at Manchester. having observed seve- 
ral notices in the papers, published without their autho- 
rity, conveying an erroneous impression that the selec- 
tion of a site and plans fora building have been finally 
decided upon without reference to the subscribers to the 
guarantee fund, desire to have it stated that no final 
decision on either of these points has been made, and 
that their recommendations will be submitted to a 
| general meeting of subscribers, to be called together 
so soon as the negotiations are brought into a suffi- 
ciently matured state. It seems further desirable to 
correct a misapprehension which has prevailed to th¢ 
effect that the intended exhibition will include speci- 
mens of ornamental manufactures as well as objects 
of art, strictly so called. It is obviously difficult to 
define in precise terms the limits within which the 
selection of articles for exhibition will be confined ; 
but it may be stated that it is the design of this 
| exhibition to afford an opportunity of collecting in 
| one building specimens of the best and most highly 
valued treasures of art existing in the hands of pri- 
vate proprietors throughout the country, and not of 
eliciting competition among the manufacturers of tl 
United Kingdom in contributing specimens of articies 
manufactured for sale. : 
Recent reparations in Hadleigh church, Essex, 
have been the means of bringing to light some 
interesting mural decorations, which, under the 
care and superintendence of the Rev. W. E. Iey- 
gate and Mr. H. W. King, will furnish the ecclesi- 
astical antiquary with curious examples of the 
modes of adorning our churches in the middle ages 
and with examples of the artistic skill of the designe: 
and decorators. The paintings in Hadleigh Church 
are of at least four distinct periods—-the oldest an 
the best in style being of the 13th century. , 
| latest, of the 15th century, upon the north wall, is « 
demi figure of the “ Virgin Crowned and a Woman 
the attitude of Supplication.” Near this is the entire 
figure of ‘St. James the Less,” to whom the chur h 
is dedicated. Among the paintings of a later date Is 4 
very large representation of the legend of “*!- 
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George and the Dragon,” with all the accessories 
necessary to the full comprehension of the story, 
such asthe “ King and the Queen, and their beautiful 
daughter, who was given up to be devoured by the 
monster, which is represented as pierced through the 
head by the spear of the Champion of Christendom.” 
On the staircase leading to the rood loft is a figure of 
Beckett in pontificais, and, in Lombardic characters, 
“ Beatus Tomas.” It is to be feared that it will be 
impossible to preserve all these curious paintings ; 
but Mr. King is making careful drawings, and Mr. 
Heygate is sparing no pains in order that they may be 
left uncovered. 

In its sitting of the 4th inst. the Senate at Turin 
yoted unanimously the sum of 25,000/. for the mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of the late King 
Charles Albert, the execution of which is intrusted to 
the eminent sculptor Baron Marochetti. ——Fifteen of 
the principal pictures in the Manfrini Gallery, Venice, 
have been purchased by Mr. Alexander Barker, of 
London. Mr. Barker was in treaty for an additional 
portion of the Manfrini Gallery. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

{ Heard thy Fate without a Tear; There be None of 
Beauty's Daughters ; and I saw thee Weep. Ballads. 
By Maria B. Merest, late Marra B. Hawes. 
London: Hawes. 

Tue music of these ballads expresses the deep feel- 

ing and pathos of the poetry, so judiciously se- 

lected by its accomplished and deservedly popular 
composer. J saw thee Weep is perhaps the most 
striking of the three compositions; and / heard 
thy Fate without a Tear may indeed, if sung with 
due sentiment, induce the tear denied to the 

“seared eye” of the poet. All vocalists will do well 

to possess themselves of Mrs. Merest’s exquisite 

little songs. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT, 
Mr. Emery will shortly secede from the Olympic 
company, and it is his intention to start an “ enter- 
tainment” on his own account. Mlle. Caroline 
Valentin, a young pianiste from Hamburg, last week 
gave a matinée musicale at Willis’s Rooms, assisted 
by Mlles. Krall, Sedlatzek, and Corelli; M. Jules 
Lefort, and other vocalists, together with MM. Sain- 
ton and Kettenus (violin), and M. Paque (violon- 
cello). 

Rossini, who was lately staying at Strasburg, has 
been ordered by his physician to the Spa of Wildgas- 
tein. He intends visiting Munich, Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, and Berlin. Several of the theatrical 
managers in New York propose tendering compli- 
mentary benefits to Mr. P. T. Barnum, in order to 
enable him to procure a home for his family in place of 
Iranistan, which has been sold under legal execution. 
——During the Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
Bentinck’s passage up the Red Sea this time with the 
Indian mails, a theatrical performance was got up for 
the benefit of the Nightingale Fund. Varied and 














spondent, says: 


were greeted on the conclusion of this beautiful com- 
position. 


feeling during the second part of this concert, proved 
himself well worthy of the high rank he holds among 
modern violinists. We ought not to omit noticing a 
charming serenade, composed by Mr. Aguilar, ‘* Es 
gliinzen hell die Sterne,” and sung with great taste 
and expression by Herr Reichardt. Mlle. Krall and 
Madame Beyer Zeir are also deserving of every com- 


mendation for the effective services they rendered to | 


this admirable concert in their several arias from 
Mozart’s and Mendelssohn’s compositions. A very 


brilliant Bolero, composed and performed by Mr. | 


Aguilar, brought to a conclusion one of the most 
agreeable matinces musicales of the present season. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Macavunay has undertaken to write the life of 
Samuel Johnson for the forthcoming volume of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia of Adam and Charles Black. 
A new work by Lady Emily Ponsonby, the 
author of ‘The Discipline of Life,” will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. It is en- 
titled ‘* The Young Lord.” 

The Scotsman states that the directors of the Phi- 
losophical Institution have secured for the public of 
Edinburgh the privilege of hearing the lectures on 
the “ Four Georges,” which Mr. Thackeray has de- 
livered with so much success in America. Mr. 
Thackeray has just returned to Great Britain, and 
will, for the first time in this country, deliver these 
lectures here early in November next.——Dr. Lan- 
kester has been appointed one of the examiners in 
Natural Science cf candidates for the Civil Service of 
the East India Company. A letter from Simon’s 
Bay, dated April 18, to the Times Portsmouth corre- 
“The Dart is in the Mozambique, 
and it is hoped that she will bring back Dr. Living- 
stone, the missing traveller, who undertook, in the 








middle of 1854, to cross the vast continent of Africa, 
from San Paolo de Loando, a Portuguese possession 
on the west side of Quilimane, on the eastern coast of 
Africa.” 


The Lord Mavor has remitted to Paris a third con- 


tribution of 100,000f., in aid of the subscription for 
the sufferers by the inundations. 
Lord Gough is of opinion that English women who 
were in the Crimea previous to the armistice or end 
of February ought tobe decorated with the Crimean 
ribbon solely. 
English ladies were decorated, amongst them Lady 
Gough, who is very proud of her Maharajpore bronze 
star, and likewise of the one given her by the 87th 
Royal Trish Fusiliers. 
formation, under the Limited Liabilities Act, for the 
purpose of taking up and extending a factory which has 
been for some time in operation at Burwell, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, for the manufacture of paper from vege- 
table 
| recently held at Willis’s Rooms, to which the com- 
mittee of the Scriptural Museum had invited a large 


It is said that 





In India, Lord Gough states, four 





A company is in course of 


fibrous substances.——A_ conversazione was 


Herr Ernst, in a solo composed by himself | 
and performed with the utmost taste and delicacy of | 





| number of visitors. Among the articles exposed to 
view were Jewish, Greek, and Roman instruments, | 
drawings of heathen gods, natural productions of 
Palestine, and a raised map of Jerusalem. The prin- 
cipal feature, however, of the exhibition was a 
splendid collection of drawings by M. Van de Velde, 
made by that gentleman during his surveying tour in 
1851 and 1852. These drawings are beautifully exe 
cuted, and their accuracy of form and colour is 
vouched for by several travellers. They will be hung 
up at the temporary museum, 22, Hart-street, 


Bloomsbury, for a short time previous to their being 


highly successful were the pieces presented, and the 
financial results of the evening amounted to some 
hundreds of rupees. 








Mr. Acuitar’s Concerr.—Mr. Aguilar’s annual 
concert took place at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
Thursday morning, June the 19th. The programme 
of the first part of the concert comprised some of the 
most beautiful classic compositions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Weber; the only excep- 
tions being a song entitled ‘ Edith,” written by the 
late Grace Aguilar, and set to very appropriate music 


P o : 4 , engraved. ——The annual distribution of prizes at 
> he » ope ¢ B ¢ . “i ¢ " + Bs 
by her gifted brother; and a Spanish duet “La jota de | Fanwell College, Middlesex, took place on Thursday 
los toreros,” sung with great animation by Madame | woo, - 
; 


Viardot Garcia and Signor Pradier, and deservedly | 
honoured with a unanimous encore. The lovers of | 
classical music must have fully appreciated the mode | 
in which Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 27, No. 2) for the 
pianoforte was rendered by Mr. Aguilar. This in 
our opinion was the gem of the first part of the con- 
cert. The performer proved himself in every way 
well worthy of the great master whose conceptions 
he had undertaken to interpret; and higher praise 
than this we could scarcely bestow on any pianist 
now living. The whole composition was listened to 
With profound attention, and on its conclusion was 
loutly applauded by the crowded audience which | 
occupied every portion of the concert-room. The | 
second part of the programme presented a complete 
contrast to the first in one respect—-the whole of the 
selections, save two French chansons of the seven- 
teenth century (very pleasingly sung by Mme. 
Viardot Garcia) being the work of modern composers. | 
The most striking of these was the trio for the piano, | 
violin, and violincello, composed by Mr. Aguilar, and 
performed on this occasion for the first time in 
jublic. The whole exhibited great powers of imagi- 
uation and musical conception; but we were parti- | 
cularly struck by the calm happy tone of the allegro | 
movement with which the piece opens, and the com- | 

| 


A large and intelligent body of subscribers to the 
Chronological Institute assembled at their Rooms, 
22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, on 23rd June, Dr. John 
Lee, President, in the chair, to hear the reading and 
discussion of the following papers:—1. By the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Harvey, of Ickworth House, Bury St. | 
Edmunds: The comparative Chronology of Sacred 
| History as set forth in the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and Profane History. 2. By James Whatman 
Bosanquet, Esq., M.R.A.S.: An Explanation of the 
two periods mentioned by Herodotus of 150 years, 
and 128 years of dominion of the Medes, in connection 
with the eclipse of Thales, and the eclipse of Larissa, 
spoken of by Xenophon. In which many appparent 
discrepancies of the Sacred Volume, and of Herodotus 
the Father of History, were satisfactorily elucidated : 
followed by a conversazione. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Royat ITALIAN Opera, Lyceum.—Mme. Ristori. 
Pia dei Tolomei; Rosmunda.—Il Barbiere de Seviglia. 

Her Masesty’s THEArTRE.—Madlle. Piccolomini. J 
Figlia del Reggiamento.—Mlle. Johanna Wagner. 

OrcHEsTRAL Union. — Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony. 

Stnce my last notice, Mme. Ristori has made her | 

appearance as Pia dei Tolomei, in Marenco’s tragedy ' 


plete contrast presented to it in the deep solemnity 
which characterises the adagio movement of the 
third part. Herr Ernst, Herr Hausmann, and Mr. 
Aguilar well merited the applause with which they 


| moment all is over: she is dead. 


| observation is doubly true of Rosmunda. 


Of the piece itself I can say little in 
praise. It is an old story worked out in no new way. 
Still its very faults must be respected, because they 
| show how the true actress may soar into the sub- 
Ilme in spite of the shortcomings of the author, and 
| how she can draw the elements of success from 
| that which seems to present only the opportunity 
for failure. Pia Tolomei is the wife of Rinaldo 
della Pictra, an Italian baron of the middle ages. 
By one of those political complications so common 
in those days, her husband and her father’s family 
have become hostile to each other. Rinaldo is a 
brave warrior, who loves his wife with the jealousy 


of that name. 


dei 


of an Italian. He has a friend named Hugo, 
who loves Pia, and is determined to seduce her. 
Rinaldo goes to the wars and leaves Pia in 
the charge of this Iago. Need I say that he 


| attempts to take advantage of his opportunity ; that 
he is signally repulsed ; and that, with love changed 
to hatred, he swears to avenge himself by that 
coward’s weapon, the destruction of her reputation. 
This he effects by making Rinaldo the concealed 
witness of a secret interview, before the walls of 
| Sienna, between Pia and one whom she supposes to 
be her brother, but who is really a bribed agent 
of the traitorous Hugo. Smarting under the sense 
of his imaginary wrong, Rinaldo wreaks his ven- 
geance upon Pia, by confining her at Maremma, a 
deserted and unwholesome spot among the Pontine 
Marshes, and there leaving her to waste away under 
the baleful influence of the terrible malaria. So much 
for the story and the action of the three first acts. I 
pass them by hastily, because the incidents are of the 
most common-place description, and would be insup- 
portable but for the indescribable dignity which Mme. 
Ristori throws into the part of this Lucretia of the 
middle ages. The scene between Pia and Hugo, at 
the end of the third act, when she threatens to preci- 
pitate herself from the window rather than suffer in- 
sult, reminds us perhaps too forcibly of a similar inter- 
view between Rebecca and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Ivanhoe ;” nor is the 
secret interview between Pia and her supposed brother 
an incident particularly new to the stage. The 
fourth act is merely occupied with the discovery of 
Hugo's villany. At the fifth, the curtain rises upon a 
scene in which one finds no difficulty in recognising the 
magic pencil of William Beverley. The fevered sun is 
setting at the close of a sultry and unwholesome day, 
and as it sinks it covers the sky with a lurid and sic kly 
radiance. Malignant vapours rising from the marsh 
and from the rank vegetation which surrounds it 
make themselves painfully obvious to the senses. 
Death rides upon the clouds as upona pale horse, and 
bestrides the wind as it sweeps through the monstrous 
weeds which only can fatten in that noxious clime. 
As if such suggestive tokens were needed, the painter 
has strewed the place with graves. Here comes Pia 
to die. She comes with the finger of death deeply 
printed on her brow. Her gait is tottering, her form 
wasted, the very motion of her breathing proves that 
the fell disease has fixed its deadly and inextricable 
grasp upon her. The symptoms are pathologically 
correct, and the actress must have seen many die of 
malaria or consumption to copy the dreadful features 
of death so accurately. A peasant woman comes to 
weep over r husband's grave; and Pia, the great 











jady, the wife of the lord of that fatal land, weeps in 


sympathy with her, for there is no distinction of rank 
upon the brink of the grave. Hers is the humble re- 
signation of a martyred saint. With this end in view 
she thinks more of proving her innocence than of any- 
thing else. 
Anzi che que 

Membre afflitte se sfascino, gia tolta 

M’e la vita dell’ anima, l’onore, 

Ii mio femmineo onor, che g'4 si bell 
Illibuto splendea: d’orrende nube 
L’offusev la menzogna, ed ? omai spenli 
Su questa terra, ove d'onor si vive 
vendetta 


ste 


Giusto cielo, 
Aye, revenge! but revenge tempered with forgive- 
ness for her mistaken husband :— 


E possa ancor del mio suprem 
L'ultima 


affanno 
voce mia suonar perdono. 
But by this time Rinaldo knows the truth, and he? 
truth, and is hastening with the speed of his swiftest 
horses to snatch her from that deadly place. He 
arrives. It is too late. Death is upon her, and she 
knows it. The sudden joy at the restoration of her 
good name and of her husband's love prove too much 
for her frame. How fondly her feeble hands caress 
the head of her restored husband—her new-found 
lover! How heavenly the smile of resignation which 
lights up her wasted features! Her mind wanders; 
the lamp of life flickers in its socket; for a moment 
she struggles with the destroyer; it is but the flutter- 
ing of abird in the net of the fowler, aud the next 
Anything grander 
yet more minute, more painful yet ffecting, 
than the acting of Madame Ristori throu ut this 
last scene it would be impossible to imagine. 
On Friday evening Madame Ristori appeared as 
Rosmunda in Alfieri’s tragedy of that name. It must 


more 





| be confessed that the great Italian dramatist is always 
better in the closet than upon the stage, and this 
Never have 
so small advantage as in 
‘our dramatis, persone drag 


I seen Madame Ristori to 
this weary, weary piece. F 
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Palmer's Tria}, by George Fife, M D.. fen. 8vo. 1s. 6d 
Parlour Library eley’s Frankenstein, fep. vo. 1s. 6d. bds 
Parlour I V : tice Arnold, fep. Svo. 1s. 6d. bds 





r. ed. by Capt. Marry 
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Russell's Marriage Settlement, 
Salad for the Social, by Autl 
Sharpe's London Magazine, V« 
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; by Mrs. Dobson, phy, V 
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Woolls 1 On the Variation of Species, post Svo. 10s 
W vard's Manual of the Mollusca, Part IIL, 1s. 6d ) 
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the best mere palliatives, and in many instances they throw 
baek the external fire upon the vital organisation, producing 
serious affections of the lungs or brain. Holloway’s Oint- 
ment. on the other hand, extinguishes instead of transfers. 
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; Albany Times. 
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peration in Scrofula, because the complaint is so 
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sits in sums of not |! “Ne ll. are received, which may b 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5/ per cent. per 
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sitors for two, three, or more years are allowed 6/. per cent. per 











are cashed and advances made to responsihl 
ranging from 202 to 10002, repay within three 
instalments within a year. E. 


‘THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. ¢ 0001. 

The C apits ul of 250,0002, which has beer for the purposes of 

t Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 

of iuvestment and transfer, into 12 Shares, of which 14s. only 

will be called, The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the 






















Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made t RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam- merect Ade ‘Iphi, London, 


‘THE L ONDON and WESTMINSTER Bz ANK 

ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, payable at every 
important place in Europe. These notes are issued withont charge, and 
they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free 
of charge, Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in 
Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in 
Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obte ained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, t any of the branches, viz. 

Westminster Branch. 1, St. James’ s~square. 

















sloomsbury ” 214, High Ho!born. 
Southwark 0 3, Wellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern pe , High-street, Whitechapel. 





Marylebone - 3 «.. 4, Stratford-place, Oxtord-street. 
Temple-bar 217, Strand. 
The rate of interest allowed on de sposits of 500/. and upwards at the 
Bank or any of its branches is now four per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


N EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST 

4 vosted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter 

HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER 

20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), sUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. 

TIMES (Second Day), l4s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must b 

prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders pore at chief office, London. 

AND LUBIN. 


RANG IPANNI. ~PERFU ME.—This is the 


most exquisite and lasting Scent that is me L 
each. Frangipanni Sachet, 1s. 6d. per ounce. Frangipani Soap, 10s. 
per lb., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory of 
Flowers, 














2, New BOND STREET. 

YROWN AND GREEN’S SMOKE-CON- 
SUMING KITCHEN RANGE requires only half the usual 

fuel, and is a certain cure for a smoky chimney. The ir PATENT 
RADIATING AND VENTILATING OVEN RAN( 
recommended. Prospectuses post-free.—BROWN and GRE 
facturers, Luton, Beds. Agents: KENNARD and Co., 67, Upper 
rhames-street; BARRON, SON, and WILSON, 436, West Strand,London 


] R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARATUS 
for their specimen of which a First-class Medal was awarded to 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Exhibition. The Grate con- 
tinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. By means of this e Smoky Chimneys are 
avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the 
consumption of fue o be seen in daily operation at our Show 
Rooms. Poland , Oxford-street. A prospectus, with testi- 
™m , sent on ter ion. 
. ALY + . nhrpwyp 
QC HWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern.renowned 
for its purity, J. S. and Co. can now produce a SELTZER WATER with 

Ithe CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL properties which have rendered 
he Nassan Spring so celebrated. They continue Manufacturing SODA, 
MAGNESIA and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their Signature. 
(THE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 

The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 
2 Coat, Waistcoat, an Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, «and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waisteont, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit yd 
T? THE CLERGY ND OTHERS.— 

A Suit of Wor ae Black Cloth, pt or Frock Coat, 

Cassock, or other ° oes eee 
Also, the MIL TON WRAPPER, in all the new Clerical 

Mixtures, pric ll, 18s. Od. and 2 0 

1 





















































£4 4 








The Oxford mixed Doeskin Trousers ois oe : 1 
The Striatus Cloth Vest “ ove oe eae ous ee Ue 
= Cassock ditto ° ove ese sin, a 


Juality, fit, and workma iship ¢ guaranteed 
+ a1 haa for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. 
8. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors 
sont of Shoolbred and Co. 
ARK YOUR LINEN. 
ir PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
permanent, oid best method of marking Linen. Silk, Cotton, 

arse Ss pe Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
P LATES. Any person can use them. 
Certific ante from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.R.--“Several trials 
with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce the 











excellent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black col 


ind after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.’ 
SHEBIDAS MUSPRATT. 
* College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 
Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. ; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 








free, with directions (te anv part), Erne of stamps, by the inventor 
1 ULI 





patentee, T. C sETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 

. Martin’s-lane 
G ur. PERCHA rUS. 

I for . ATERING GARDENS. CAUTION. — The best Gutta 
Percha only, and stout also (which is more flexible), is suitable for th 
purpose, and not smaller than half inch bore. This cannot be 
under 4d. and 43d. per foot. Any offered at lower prices than these is 
worthless for gurden service. Brass 
nd rose, 5s. 6d. Other sizes for larger tubes 
n, &e. 2d., 2}d., and 3d. per foot. 

Tube for speaking pipes, from 3}d. to 7d. per foot. 

For manuring land, | inch to 14 inch, stout, from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per foot. 

Apply, for Illustrated Price List, to JAMES SHEATH and Co., the 
Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 35, Old-street-road, 
London. 

H. MILLS’ LONDON-MADE PATENT 
LEVE R and other WATCHES are unequalled for their dura- 
bility, accuracy of performance, and low prices. Every watch 


} 









warranted, and kept in order free fortwelve months. 


a4 £42 
Gold horizontal Watches, gold dials, jewelled... 410 6 
Ditto ditto superior quality ° ww 6 TR OC 
Ditto Lever ditto, 10 holes jewelled oe -- €10 0 12312 0 
Ditto best Loudon make seo -- 1010 0 21 0 0 
Silver horizontal ditto, 4 holes jeweled eee ~- 250 310 0 
Ditto Lever ditto ove one - 800 ‘ 10 0 
Ditto ditto, very superior London made .. 440 10 0 


An unusually extensive stock of solid Gold Guard and Albert C hains, 
Diamond and other Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, &c., &c.. all of the 


latest and most approved Designs. A deseriptive Pamphlet of Patterns 


and Prices sent free to any part of the world, Any of the above for- 
warded free, on receiving Post-office orders, payable to HENRY MILLS, 
171] and 172, Oxford-street, London, 
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(Ce free) 
YOPE’S TEA WAR EHOU 


26, Pav London POPE and 
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yst momical that can be purchased - 





Y 3 8) Best Young Hyson Tea 
Best Souc sainer he n — Best Gunpowder Tea 
Best Assam SouchongTea... 4 4 jest Plantation Coffee 
n PekoeTea 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee ° 
er Prices kept. Price Lis peep application. Twe > pounds’ 
coffee forwarded free parts of England, 





SilIRTs nopG ERS’S IMP I 

CORAZZA SHIRTS. Important improvements 
made in these celebrated Shirts, gentlemen are s« 
r orders until t 
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31s. 6d. the 

for r two stamps. 

ROGF and BOURNE, Makers 
Saint Martin’s-lane, Chari 
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W.G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLI 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and tt 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oil in 





each. 


C LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 

SLACK 
tatic “ ‘of t 
wing vended. 


AL PREPARATION 
polis it waste or dust The 
cautioned against base and unprincipled 
which, with a view to greater profit, are 
Nixey”” and the Government mark are stamped on each g 
Sold throughout the W. G. NIXEY, Patent 


street, Soho. 


NIXEY'S CHES 
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O PERSONS FURNISHING.—The 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEI 
fixed in wood and metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture 
furnishing completely any class of hous 
most reasonable terms, is CONST ANTI Y « 
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stuffed entirely with hor 
yard under the usual prices. 
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Se ACK’S NIC KEL SILVER is the 
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ap M in erv A e for 
( Frames, T I 
Silver, Tea Spoon will be s¢ 
Amn} 
Fiddle Strong Threa 
Per zen Pattern. Fiddle. Patter 
Table Spoons and Fork cccocce 128, & L5s. 19s 28s 
Dessert ditto oe oe» 108, & 13s. 16s. 2ls 
Tea Spoons ....... . 5s. & 6s. 8s lls. 
ACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
Pure Silver over Nickel. A combir 
such valual properties renders it in 
erling Silver 
Fiddl attern I Ta 
Zs d. 28 d. 
Table Forks, per dozen 110 0 0 0 2160 
Dessert ditto seereeres 









Table Spoons 
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Tea Spoons 

SLAC K’ 8 TABLE 
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Balance Hani] 

Deserts Ils., s., 

6s, 6d. per pair. 





SLACK'S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and prices, may be had 
gratis or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 


London, 
Orders above 21. dclfvered Carriage Free 
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Cod ‘| iver Oil | in ordinary use 
1 Ki NIGLIK HES-POLIZET PRAESIDIUM, 

IR ONMONG ERY 

and cheapness. 

ul 20s. per dozen. 

. 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s. 64., 5s. 6d., 
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y VENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


1 LASTIC STOC RINGS and KNEE CAPS 
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und inexpensive, 1 : 
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general assortment of Bedste ds. dding, ‘Metcoan te 
HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED ¢ ATALOGUE 
of B. dsteads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 


00 Bedsteads, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham 
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awarded to W. H. CHILD his su 














turer of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stim ting the Skin of 
the He ad, thereby strer sor gal caer tog seach the Hair and prevent- 
ing bel Iness. Likewise lescription of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, 
lortoiseshell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Faney Woods. Manu- 
factory Wholesale, 21, Pr -row, Finsbury-square, and Retail, 


South Gallery, Crystal Pal 





| Soeentianh 


OHN GOSN VELL and = Co.’s 











TRICHOSARON, the ’ H sh 
ited Nov. 6, 1852), with le es t 
aly than the ordinary hairbrush, and ! 
equal. Sold by all Perfur Druggists iv 
Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNI 
‘ Fg rfumers and Brush Manufacturers, 12, 





vard-street, London 
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Coventry-street, r-square eT r entlemen 
mily, from 10 till 10, containing rds »» s and Prepa- 
rations, ating every part of the i at th and 
lise es of men, & I ires delivered at 12, 2, and half- 
past 7, Ever by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; a t4p.my isely, by 
Dr. Kahn. Admission Is 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS, most extraordinary 
in the effects for CURING STOMACH COMPLAINT Mr. 
Sloan, of Aughnacloy, informs Professor H ny by ter that 
Mrs Wa alker, residing in the sa town, I uft d with a com- 
p i he stomach for nearly forty years ef fforts of all 
th f round the neight i it u ad rs emed 
ave the effect f renderin ner any r t I 4 8 » 
had recourse to HOL LOW AY S PILLS, wh in inere short 
period completely tually cured her.—Sold by all Medici 
V orld at Pr ssor | LOWAY i 
m n, and 80, M York 
\ A. G 1 {ul 
M 
B* EDDING. —E ( SONOM Y, 
> and COMFORT.- i EER'S 
4 % 
i 
4 t} 
Cribs, , &e. s iroom f ry 
ts in Silk and Cotton Cases S$. STI 


ui Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, O 
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W. W. HILL, Perfumer, H st t. I 
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ps HITE’ S MOC-MAIN I S 
low ed by upwards of 200 Medical Gent t 
vention in the curati r ment of I \ 
1 ste » often h 1 its effects, is her 1 
bandage rn round the body, wl the 
power is st by the MOC-MAIN PAD aud P N \ i 
ting witl nuch ease and closeness that it cannot 1, and 
t aT ring sl i 
a ye worn during sleep. lescri r ud 
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d 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 5 
eto JOHN WHITE, Pest-office 
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Picc cadilly. 


is LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
y) 


&c.—The material of which these are made is re led by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPKI SSi1 Lk, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support nt 


cases of WEAKNESS and itary ene of the LEGS, VARIC “OSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex 
and is drawn on like an ordinary stoc sing Price from 7s, 6d. t 16s 
each: postage, fd. 

JOHN WHITE, Marafacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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ZESCHYLUS.—Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. ? 
A GAMEMNON the KING. Translated, with 
« Notes. By WILLI\M BLEW, M.A., 
Loadou: 
THE NEW QJARTERLY 
(No. XIX.) fr July ‘s now ready, price 2 


usual “ Digest of Cur: nt Lite ature.” 
London: POSWORTi and HARRISON, 


LON sMAN and Co. 

REVIEW 
s. 6d., containing the 
215, Regent-street. 


or the pocket, 

F AMILIARIS SED, 
reference. By the 
g several hundred 
o»nversing, but not 


Imp. *fmo, 1 5 pp.. limp cloth, fi 
TORT 
j\ JREIGN P| IRASES 
arrange’ nthe fri of a dictionary for e 
Rev. Dr. GILES. Ab ox for everybody, expl 
foreizn sentences m t with in reading, writing, and « 


always understood. F ce by post, 13 stamps 
London: J. CORNISH, 297, High Holborn. 
j JIT and Second Edition, a 
Selection of the best in the Language for Family Enjoyment. 


HUMOUR, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. By the Editors of the CriTi 


THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand 


Now ready, 
wt ACRED POETRY: A _ Selection of the 
choicest in the language, for Schools and Families. Price 
4s, 6d. A copy sent free by post to any person inclosing the price in 
penny postage-stamps to the CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand ; or by order of all Booksellers. 


| EAUTIFUL POETRY. — Monthly, price 
only 4d., completing a yearly volume of the choicest Poetry of 
the Present and the Past; ted by the Editors of THE CRITIC, 
The vols. for the three last years may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, or 
superbly bound i in heurpie and gold, price 7s. 6: 
ITIC (ffice, 29, Essex-stre> 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
London : LONGMAN and Co 


PHILOSOPHY of the STOMACH, &c., 
By B. MONCRIFF. 


sele 


, Strand. 


on a New and 
Price ls. 6d. 


HE 
Illustrated by Experiments upon Himself. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN and Co. 


~ DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., with 82 Diagrar 
PEASE's PRACTICAL GEOMETR Y ; an 
Introduction to every Branch of Mathematical Drawing. The 
third edition, revis« d eet enlarged, with additional Examples and 
Questions, is now read Dedicated, by express permission, to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, and recommended by the Governn Department of 


Science and Art. 
RELFE, BROTHERS. 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 

W INTS and SUGGE STIONS respecting the 

SEA-SIDE INFLUENCE on IMPAIRED HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By HENRY BELL, M.D., 
College of Physicians, Physician to the Aberystwith Infirmary, and 
Cardiganshire General Hospital. 

Aberystwith: J. Cox, 30, Pier-street. 


Just published, price Is.; free by post for 13 stamps, 


free by post on 


“eT TOO. 


Second —_- fep. 8vo. handsomely bound, h- : 
eceipt of the amount in postage 


tl 
NEW TON GOODRICH’ $ 


* The debut of a genuine poct.”—Fermanagh Mail 

* He might achieve fame.” Tait's Magazine 

“ Displays marked originality."—Weekly Chronicle. 

** We hope to meet the poet again, and soon."—Sunday Times. 

“ Solidity. beauty. and delicacy of thought, presented in language 
terse, euphonious, and original."—Wesleyan Times. 

“A healthy and manly tone, standing out in bold relief from the 
mauilin effusions of these degenerate days.”—Plymouth Mail. 

“ The book has sufficient merits of itsown to force its way.” 
Guardian 

London: 


Herts 


E. TOWNSEND HAMBLIN and Co., 421, Oxford-street ; and 


all Rooksellers ; 7 
its THEORY and PRACTICE. 


Esq. 


Q HOOTING : 
K By CHRISTOPHER IDLE, 
ia*THe FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, 


on April 26. 
Price 6s. 6d. a quarter, or single numbers, 6d. 
Office, 2 to 5, E ssex-stroet, 


Oo” ‘the STABLE ; ; and on FOX-HUNTING 
By HARRY HIEOVER, in Tum FiRLD, THE CoUNTRY GEN-~- 
T'LEMAN'S NEWSPAP We ekly, price 64., or by the quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Office, 2 to 5, Easex-street, Strand 


YILLIARDS: its THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By CAPTAIN CRAWLEY, with Titustrations Weekly, in THE 
FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. Price 6d., or 
6s, 6d. per quarter. 
Office, 2 to 5, Easex-street, Strand. 


SPORTING NOVEL.—Chapter the 
. first of Mr. NEWTON DOGVANE'S SPORTING ADVEN- 
TURES has appeared in THK FIKLD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER, and will be continued every Saturday. Price 6d., weekly. 
$y order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office. A Specimen 
Copy for six stamps 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 
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TEW 


W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
by ATION AL MISSIONS: 
"The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM : 


@ve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
Is. 62. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 
6d. 


Discourse, 
SACR SAME NTAL SERVICES, 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 
i 
of COMMER- 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d 
THE CREED of MAN: a 
m of Individualism. 44. 
Notices of the Eler 
0k which, whatever 1 pressions 
tions scattered through it, few car 1 a hole without 
1g W leer aud better men li hical Tenden- 
of the Ag 
The best ‘ nglish book I ever 
As to style, rich as 
E 


Sixteen Lectures. 


Thirty- 


a Discourse, 


Summary of the 


Syste 
* A be 


and pi 
becom 


matter and best as 
the 


read. Best as te 
an Oriental poet -its langi 
P. O'KELLY's Cons sCLOUSN ESS 
‘y, though not fr om the fancies and 
accompany truc¢ nius.”—Chambers's 


age, 


of singular origina 
cities whieh frequently 
h Journal, 
hose who can find no sympathy with its phil 
aud im; ovement from the many exquisite touc ches o 
and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pag The 
the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Indériduahism a 
book of strong and general interest."—Critic 
“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here isa speaker | 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover Wf truth ex! ubiting | 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in on 
Ma ester Examiner 
TEUBNER and Co 


© philosophy, 


12, Paternoster-row 


| other remai kable occurrences, intermingled with the 
| tive of travel, make the book as interesting to read asa 
| romance, as, 


Extra Licentiate of the Royal | 


| portation—Es 
Punis)ment-— 


This Series was commenced | 


| her pristine finish.” 


‘DIANA WYNYARD. By the Author 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT | 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 

HAVE JUST PUBL 

FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
> 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. By the 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 30s. 

‘** Here are two more goodly volumes on the English Court 
—volumes full of new sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and 
scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years of 
English history But what years those were, from 1811 to 
1820! On many parts of this story the 
by the Duke of Buckingham cast new jets of light, 
up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed. New 
traits of character are brought out. In short, many new and 
pleasant ad lit ons are made to our knowledge of those times.” 
—Atheneum. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 
and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the 
Wilds of South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. Embellished with upwards of 
50 Illustrations, representing Sporting Adventures, subjects 
of Natural History, Landscape Scenes, &c., with a Map. 
30s. bound. Second Edition. 

** One of the most important geographical works that have 
lately appeared. The continuai sporting adventures, and 


WISHED 


|THE 


indeed, a good book of travels ought always 
to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any 
witnessed by Jules Gérard or Gordon Cumming.”—Lierary 
Gazette. 


|REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE. 


Twenty-five Years | 


By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON. 
Governor of the House of Correction at Coldbath Fields. 
2 vols. 2is. 

PRINCIPAL CoNTENTs.—The Prison, its original character 
and tardy reform tion -Criminals, their cal'ings, language, 
and perversity—Prison Reformers—The Magistracy--The 
New Police—Corrupt Functionaries—Abuses—Prison La- 
bour—Plans to Escape—Political Prisoners—Gentleman 
Prisoners — Talented Prisoners — Inveterate Imposters — 
Sanctimonious Reprobates—The Hopeful and the Hopeless—- 
Female Prisoners —Vagrants— Ticket of Leave Men—Trans- 


Systems of Prison Discipline—Juvenile Refor- 


matories —Mettray, &c. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c 


BUNBURY, Author of “ Life in Sweden,” &c. 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 


Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. By | 


A LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 21s. 


bound. 


‘TRAVELS in PERSIA, GEORGIA, 


and KOORDISTAN ; with Sketches of the Cossacks and 
the Caucasus. By Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols. 


THE HOLY PLACES: A Narra- 


tive of Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
By HANMER U. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed 
Canaanite Tribes, by Josep Dupvis, late British Vice- 
Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
EVELYN MARSTON. 


By 

Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 

“The author has made in ‘Evelyn Marston’ a consider- 
able advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new 
field for the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal 
actors with her pristine skill, as well as executed them with 
—Spectator. 


of “ Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 
By MISS JEWSBURY, 2 vols. 
“A remarkably good novel.” —Zwvaminer. 

VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Wife's Trials.” 3 vols. 
“* Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read and immensely 


admired.”"—Sunday Times. 


LILLIESLEAF ; 


Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘* Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 


Margaret Maitland. Cheap 


Also, in the press, 


THE YOUNG LORD. 


Author of “The Discipline of Life.” 2 vols. 


By the 


| HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON: 


a Naval Novy By Capt. Sir EDWARD BELCHER, R.N. 


3 vols. 


| oe vs fourteen — 
| 
| 


documents published ; 
clearing | 


WONDERFUL PUBLICATION.—The 
RESTORER is COME. The VOICE of the PROPHET 

| ELIJAH.—VOICE the FIRSI.—Second Edition, 6d. 
| Ota Pane 
C. M. PEACOCK 


3; post, 7d. Any 


<, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. 
G Hort- HAND rendered so simple as to be 

7 easily acquired. Montague's systemt is more contracted than any 
hitherto published; it affords immense facility to the learner. The 
| Third Edition, tho =~ ed revised, is now ready, price 1s; or free by 


Wark Ry | , Stat joners and Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


. and H, 8. 


Now ready, a New - Edition (the Sth) « cloth g gilt, ls. 6d.; by post 
nineteen stam 
HE ART of PRESE RV ING the TEETH, 
and RESTORING THEM WHERE LOST. With directiong 
for the Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH “seer ec 
Dentist to the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary, 
London : = SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly; by post aay from 
the Author, 16, Argyll-street, Regent-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Seoond Edition, just published, fep. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d., 


by post, 2s. 8d. 
x : * ' > > 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE ; 
with Practical Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Mr. ‘Host’ Ss New Work ve ‘Stammering . published th this is day, 


TREATISE ( ON THE CURE OF 





narra | rence, 
| adopte sd for its cure. By SAMUELLA MERIT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 


WORKS 


capes —Suicides—Pleas of Innocence —Corporal | 


3y SELINA | 
2 vols. 21s. | 


'EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


the | 


the Concluding | 


STAMMERING; with a Notice of the Life of the late Thomas 
Hunt, and an Account of the Different Systems for the Cure of Impe- 
diments in Speech. By JAMES HUNT, M.R.S.L.. &e. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.: and by post from the Author at his 
Institution for the Cure of Stammering, 8, New Burlington. street, 
Regent-street, London. 

Just published, price ls, (by post, free, for 14 stamps), 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a com- 
plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Disorders ; 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its occur- 
the symptoms which indicate its presence, and the means to be 





London. 
SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row ; and from the Author, whe 
may be consulted at his residence from’ 11 o'clock till 2, and from 


| 6 till 8. 





OULTRY.—The Lovers of Poultry are 


informed that the Editor of the late Poultry Chronicle has been 


} engaged to conduct the POULTRY DEPARTMENT ot THE FIELD, 


THE FARM, THE GARDEN, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER. Communications are requested. 

N.B.—To the Subscribers to the THE FIELD for 1856 is presented 
THE RURAL ALMANAC and COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR, 


| containing all the information for the year useful in the Country 


House, and twelve superb Engravings after Ansdell, Harrison Weir, 
and others. Orders to be sent immediately to the 
FiRL D Offic 2, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 


by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill 


“The merits of Miss Corner’s Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming popular school books.” —Critic. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 

| piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES. 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 
2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
| Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New Edition, 
| corrected to the present time. 2s, 6d.bound. With Questions, 3s, 
' 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Ninth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Twelfth 
thousand. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for Youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and the substance of the disc veries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.”—Heraild, 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 64.—Poland and the Russian 
| Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 64. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s, 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application, 

and a very liberal allowance to Schools. 


The First History of of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large ¢ 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight ivi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use or 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price Is, sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth, with the Map ocloured, 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER, Twelfth 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or_ls. 6d. bound. 

Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Teuth Thousand. 
ls. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
| Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. _1s. 6d. cloth. 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
UL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear type, roval 18mo. 

This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts’s School 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's 
descriptions. 

New Book for Children, 8vo. crown, with 4 large page Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir, and 27 other Engravings. 

The Elephant’s Feast, or the Use of Birds 
and Beasts to Men. A book pleasantly and skilfully written, and both 
amusing and instructive for young folks. Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, and 
gilt edges. 

London : 





DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-bill. 
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